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PREFACE. 


In the following pages the first person plural is used ; 
notwithstanding the air of arrogance which some ascribe 
to that form of expression. The writer knows that not 
a few Christians entertain opinions somewhat similar 
to his, though, of course, with many variations. He has 
therefore stated them plurally, as being in some measure the 
sentiments of a class, which he believes to be increasing. 
By himself they have been strongly held ever since he 
began to study seriously the Christian records. He has 
often heard, and extensively read, the arguments against 
them: never with acquiescence or assent, yet hitherto 
without any written attempt at refutation. 

But to such an attempt some new reasons now induce 
him. One of these is the circumstance—noticed by seve- 
ral friends—that a layman of admired ability, in whose 
cordial respect for religion they truly rejoice, has stepped 


aside, when treating of other topics, to cast a weapon at 
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these opinions.* This is an added motive, though a minor 
one, for re-examining and endeavouring to defend them. 
Not that the present writer, and those who think with him, 
resent the charge of “feeble powers of reasoning ;”’ con- 
scious that this feebleness is in every case much greater, 
than self-confident minds, in their own case, imagine. 
But it is apprehended that the defence of “infinite evil” 
from such a quarter, may produce in some thoughtful 
persons new disaffection or prejudice towards Christi- 
anity; and may encourage in others the stronger assertion 
of a dogma, which it is believed neither Scripture sus- 
tains nor can reason vindicate. 

There may be those who have renounced, or are prepared 
to renounce, this dogma of endless evil, but who yet will 
shrink from indulging the hope of any possible instance 
of “restoration” for the unsaved in this life; as deeming 


such a hope entirely unwarranted by Scripture. Although 


ex ` 


* The passage referred to is in “ Stones of Venice,” vol. iii. pp. 138, 139, 
as follows :—'* The good succeeds to the evil as day succeeds the night, but 
so also the evil to the good. Gerizim and Ebal, birth and death, light and 
darkness, heaven and bell, divide the existence of man, and his futurity."! 





1 “The love of God is, however, always shown by the predominance or 
greater sum of good, in the end; but never by the annihilation of evil. 
The modern doubts of eternal punishment are not so much the conse- 
quence of benevolence, as of feeble powers of reasoning. Every one ad- 
mits that God brings finite good out of finite evil. Why not, therefore, 
infinite good out of infinite evil ?"' 
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the writer here offers his reasons for believing that it is— 
on scriptural grounds—in some cases allowable, still this 
(his readers should be apprised) is not the leading topic or 
aim of the present Essay. 

Its chief aim is negative; namely, to show that we 
are not obliged, as Christians, to believe the endlessness of 
evil, but rather are encouraged to expect the ultimate 
destruction of it, together with all in whom it shall 
continue to bear sway. 

This main argument would be still complete, if Chap- 
ters xi., xviii., xix., xx., and xxi. (comprising about twenty- 
seven pages) were passed over or withdrawn. 

Those chapters relate to the consolatory though dubious 
hope before referred to. But their omission would neither 
break the continuity of the chief argument, nor diminish 
its strength. If that hope be in other passages inci- 
dentally implied or adverted to, it can by such readers be 
easily laid out of view, as forming no part of the general 
negative conclusion—that evil will not be endless. 

The writer has sought to avoid amplification, in order 
not to enlarge this little volume beyond what a careful 


inquiry appeared strictly to demand. 
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CHAPTER I. 
ON THE MEANING OF THE WORD INFINITE. 


THE question cited in our preface—“ Why not infinite good 
out of infinite evil ?"——must be taken to imply—for it else 
can have no weight—that, in order to the production of in- 
finite good, the existence of infinite evil is indispensable. 

Before treating of that awful question, it is well to pre- 
mise, that, in the sense there attached to the word infinite, 
—which is a very common use of it—infinites indefinitely 
differ in amount; for one might safely assume, what in 
fact is intimated by words preceding, that the infinite 
good is expected to be greater than the supposed infinite 
evil. The word, however, is not thus used in its stricter 
and proper sense. “‘ Infinite space,” writes Cudworth, “ be- 
yond the material world, hath been much talked of.—But, 
as we conceive, all that can be demonstrated here is no 
more than this; but, how vast soever the finite world 
should be, yet there is a possibility of more and more 
magnitude and body still to be added to it by divine power 
infinitely ;—which potential infinity, or indefinite in- 
creasableness of corporeal magnitude, seems to have been 
mistaken for an actual infinity of space.” * 

Indeed the term Infinite, in its true and full meaning, 
appears applicable only to the Self-existent. Of Space, 
it may perhaps be said, as of God, that it 1s without. 
beginning, without end, and without boundary. But then 
Space is at most a negative infinite. So that we may 

* Intell. Syst., vol. iii. p. 230. See also Locke’s Essay, book ii. chap. 
XYIL 
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affirm with Cudworth, the true Infinity “is really nothing 
else but perfection. Infinite understanding is nothing else 
than perfect knowledge. Infinite power is nothing else but 
perfect power—a power of producing all whatsoever is 
possible. Lastly, infinity of duration or eternity is really 
nothing else but perfection, as including necessary exist- 
ence and immutability in it.—And because infinity is per- 
fection, therefore can nothing which includeth anything of 

imperfection in the very idea and essence of it be ever 
. truly and properly infinite.—There is nothing truly infinite, 
neither in knowledge, nor in power, nor in duration, but 
only one absolutely perfect Being; or the Holy Trinity.” * 

If of Space it may be affirmed that it is an endless exten- 
sion every way, at least all so-called corporeal “infinites” 
can be only as endless lines of less or greater breadth. It 
is true, this language, as applied to spiritual beings and 
qualities, is figurative ; as the notion of boundless space or 
all-comprehending extension is figurative when applied to 
illustrate the Divine Omnipresence ; inasmuch as extension 
does not belong to spirit. 

But the figure as used in the one case is analogous to 
that employed in the other. If God’s presence and dura- 
tion may be likened to illimitable space, so may a created 
spirit’s being and duration to an endless line. Or we may 
say—as is God’s infinitude to boundless space, so is a 
created spirit’s existence (if He prolong it) to an unending 
line. These lines may be considered as more or less broad, 
more or less bright, or more or less attenuated, or dim, or 
dark, according to the excellency or obscurity, the goodness 
and happiness, or the evil and imperfection, of the minds 
which they represent. 

. But thus, the very phrase “infinite evil,” and the pro- 
position which has been often laid down, “ sin is an infinite 


* Intell. Syst., vol. iii. pp. 237, 238. 
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evil,” appear to be in truth unmeaning or fallacious. It 
has been usual to disprove that proposition by arguing, 
as Whitby does: ** If all sins be for this reason infinite as 
to demerit, then the demerit of all sins must necessarily be 
equal; etc. Hence it will follow that God cannot render 
unto every man according to his works, because though 
they commit innumerable sins, He can only lay upon them 
the punishment due to one only, bécause He cannot lay 
upon them a punishment which is more than infinite.’’* 
But we apprehend there is another and further way of view- 
iug the matter. Infinite, properly speaking, we have seen 
belongs only to God and his attributes ; certainly therefore 
not to evil. Besides, to suppose a finite mind to have or 
originate something infinite seems a contradiction. It has 
been shown that by infinite, in its secondary sense, only 
endless 1s meant; but to say “sin is an endless evil,” is 
only to assume or beg the question in debate. Moreover, 
if “infinite” really means perfect, and if, when unfitly 
applied to sim, it can only mean endless, then the argu- 
ment that sin is an infinite evil may be put in other and 
correct words thus: God is perfect, whom sin immensely 
outrages and opposes, therefore sin shall do so unendingly ; 
an argument which seems to carry its own refutation in the 
very terms of it. 


* Appendix to 2 Thess. Comment., vol. ii. p. 477. See also a different 
argument in Foster’s Life, vol. ii. pp. 409, 410. 


CHAPTER II. 
ON THE DOCTRINE OF “INFINITE EVIL.” 


He -who believes, or imagines that he believes, the exist- 
ence of “infinite evil,” professes a belief that the Being of 
whom it is declared “none is good, save One, that is 
God”—of whom it is revealed that ** God 1s Love?— either 
wills to make, or must make, of sin and suffering absolutely 
endless, in order thus to produce a larger amount of 
holiness and happiness which shall be alike enaless. 

* T£," says Robert Hall, “the eternal misery”—that is, 
endless sin and suffermg—“ of a certain number, can be 
rendered conducive to a greater amount of good, in rela- 
tion to the universe at large, than any other plan of action, 
then the attribute of goodness requires it.” * 

We have used the phrase, endless sem and suffering, 
because all (it is believed) who hold the doctrine, main- 
tain that, where suffering shall be endless, sin will be 
equally so. 

Dr. Witherspoon, a calm and thoughtful divine of this 
. School, has the following statement: “ What is damnation? 
It is to be for ever separated from God. It is to hate God 
and blaspheme his name, as well as be banished from his 
presence.” t 

Saurin, in treating of the qualities of future punishment, 
states the fifth and last of these to be “increase of crime." 
And he asks, “Is not this the height of misery? to hate 
by necessity of nature the Perfect Being,—the Sovereign 
Beauty,—in a word, to hate God ?—0O miserable state of 


* Works, vol. v. p. 928. . T Essay on Regeneration, p. 269. 
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the condemned! In it they utter as many blasphemies 
against God as the happy souls in heaven shout hallelujahs 
to his praise.”’* 

Turretin, an eminent Swiss divine, states, “The infinite 
demerit of sin, however, is punished by a penalty of infinite 
duration. And this the more justly, since as they never 
cease from sinning against God, so neither from being ` 
punished by God, and as the guilt of crime will ever 
remain, nor be cancelled by any expiation, nor any place 
be given for repentance, but those sinners will ever burn 
with insane hatred of the Judge, and curse Him amidst 
the flames,—so the wrath of God, the most just avenger 
of wickedness, will abide on them eternally.” + 

Archbishop Tillotson remarks, “ It cannot well in reason 
be otherwise, but that a creature, which is extremely mise- 
rable, and withal desperate, and past all hopes of remedy 
and recovery out of that dismal state, should rage against 
the author of its torment, and do all the despite to Him 
that it can, and wish that He were not, though it be in 
vain to wish so." f 

The “Newest Whole Duty of Man" declares, * The 
infinity of God makes infinite wrath the just demerit of 
sin. Those that shall lie for ever under his wrath, will be 
eternally sinning, and therefore must eternally suffer.” 
And again, “The condemned suffer eternally, since they 
will sin eternally :—nor can their torments excuse their 


* Sermons, vol. iii. p. 348. Robinson’s translation. 

T ** Peccati demeritum infinitum pcná duratione infinita utcunque plec- 
titur. Atque eo justius, quod, ut nunquam peccare in Deum desinent, ita nec 
à Deo plecti, et ut manebit semper culpe reatus, nec ullo piaculo extingue- 
tur, quia nullus penitentiæ dabitur locus, sed semper Judicis odio insano 
peccatores flagraturi sunt, et in mediis flammis illi maledicturi, ita ira Dei 
justissima scelerum ultrix manebit super ipsos in eternum.”—Opp. tom. iii. 
p. 679. 

f Sermons, vol. iii. pp. 151, 152. 
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horrible sinnings under them; for it is not the wrath of 
God, but their own wicked nature, that is the true cause 
of their sinning."*—Pp. 143, 503. 

A much more recent writer says, ‘‘ Man is an emmortal 
being. Always a solemn attribute, in certain connections 
it becomes terrible. Sin has no tendency to wear itself 
out, or to loosen its hold upon the mind.—Therefore sin 
reigns.—Therefore ‘they cannotcease from sin.’ More- 
over, instead of a supposed tendency in evil to exhaust 
itself, it unfolds all the powers of a self-multiplication.— 
We have simply to follow out these views of sin through 
the future duration of the sinful soul. There is nothing 
in this to limit such tendencies.” + 

And again, he says of the lost, “Their will is singly 
sinful. Its most distant, its endless, biasses may be fore- 
told.—Everlasting punishment had not been prepared but 
for that which would be, of its very choice, everlasting 
sin."1 | 

But this being so, then must each line of sin (if not of 
suffering) be not mercly endless, but ever widening in 
breadth, and deepening in darkness; so that, after a lapse 
of countless ages of ages, the collective amount of sins of 
an individual spirit at that moment, shall immensely 
exceed the collective amount of sins of all the condemned, 
unitedly, in the earliest periods of their condemnation. 
For even if it be held that suffering shall not augment 
proportionally, it is not conceivable that the amount of sin 


* This author had stated previously, “The natural man’s willis in 
Satan’s fetters, hemmed in, within the circle of evil, and cannot move be- 
yond it more than a dead man can raise himself out of his grave."—fPage 66. 
This work is stated to be recommended by Mr. Hervey, author of “ Medita- 
tions," etc. It is earnestly recommended, in the preface, to youth, and as 
8 family book. 

T Hamilton, Rewards and Punishments, p. 219. t Ibid, p. 371. 
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itself should not augment by repetition and persist- 
ence.* | 

That epoch therefore in an endless duration must, by 
the supposition, arrive, when the sin of any one condemned 
sufferer shall by mere addition, if not by heightened and 
multiplied intensity, transcend all the moral evil which 
subsists at this hour in our world; and stiil with the sure 
prospect of an incalculable never-ending increase. Nor, if 
misery do not increase in the same immense and dreadful 
ratio, could this difference, according to the hypothesis we 
are examining, be because that increase is not deserved. 
The difference (we suppose) must be, because suffering is 
passive, while sin is active; misery a result, but sin an 
act; and therefore misery cannot be, as sin must be, 
strictly cumulative from the whole past. But it suffices 
for our argument, that by the hypothesis, the sin of an 
individual spirit would be as a line for ever growing end- 
less in length and immeasurable in breadth, advancing 
still into that awful infinitude; while the endless misery 
would be caused by the “everlasting sin" of creatures 
whose existence God willed to perpetuate. 

The inference which we are constrained to draw, from 


* We are aware that it has been attempted to obviate or alleviate the 
moral difficulty as to unending evil, by abstruse speculations concerning 
existence not in time, and the difference of such an existence from one of 
successiveness and unendingness. (See “ Disquisitions of Soame Jenyns.”) 
But, an existence of simultaneous wholeness is ascribable only to the Eternal, 
the Self-existent. Nor do we think that any mode of the being of crea- 
tures—not even of the bodiless and unextended—is conceivable, which does 
not involve either successiveness in time, or else something analogous or 
equivalent to successiveness, and to which the term endlessness might be 
applied; whatever terms unknown by us might be needful to describe the 
state more appropriately and fully. 

The attempt referred to succeeds rather in making the mode of future 
life appear inconceivable and unintelligible, than in really lessening the 
moral difficulty of which we treat. 
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such opinions and the consequences they involve, is pretty 
obvious: it is, that endless sin and misery are incredible. 
“This has, however,” we are told, ‘the disadvantage of 
proving too much; being conclusive, if admitted, against 
the endless punishment of fallen spirits, not less than of 
fallen men.—That the difference between their nature and 
ours may be immense, is admitted ; it must, however, shrink 
into nothingness, if we compare either with the Divine.” * 
Now we own that we shall not think of our conclusion 
as “ proving too much,” if it can prove the final extinction 
of evil in all cases. We may know too little of the 
nature or state of fallen spirits not human, to argue on 
this. But should it at length be found, that the Son 
of man came not only “ to destroy the works of the devil,” 
but ultimately to destroy or to reclaim the Evil One himself 
with all his host,——who would not devoutly exult in this 
triumph, as a glorious fulfilment of the word “ He hath 
put all enemies under his feet ^ + 

That divine, we think, must be what an old writer styles 
* heaven's privy counsellor," who can positively demon- 
strate (what is commonly assumed) that the devil and his 
angels must, in their revolt and depravity, necessarily exist 
and act, as long as the holy and ever-blessed God exists 
and acts. 


* Gray, Immortality, p. 65. 
T 1 Cor. xv. 25 ; compare 2 Thess. ii. 9, and Heb. ii. 14. 


CHAPTER III. 


ON THE SUPPOSED EXCESS OF GOOD TO RESULT FROM 
“INFINITE EVIL.” 


By those who regard this as the scriptural and true doc- 
trine, it is, we presume, without doubt held also, that the 
amount (in breadth or extensiveness, and in brightness or 
intensity, so to speak) of endless holiness and blessedness, 
shall immensely exceed the vast and endless sum of moral 
evil; and this as a result of that evil and of its incalculable 
boundless augmentations: a result which, without these in 
their full extent, could never have been attained. 

All this we admit is conceivable; nor could it have been 
thought beforehand that any other supposition would be 
made, even as a possibility. We find, however, a most 
eminent writer expressing himself thus: “ ‘Thy glory would 
not be less, even if no one man received the fruit of the 
Saviour's death. Thou couldst have caused him to be 
born for a single predestined soul: a single one would have 
sufficed, if Thou hadst willed but one: for Thou doest all 
to accomplish thy wholly gratuitous will, which has no 
other rule than itself." * 

.. But with regard to the first and incomparably happier 

supposition,— where are the phenomena in nature, or the 
assurances in Scripture—after granting the doctrine of 
never-ending ever-accumulating moral evil—which can 
certify or fully persuade us of this? As to the actual state 
of our own race, facts point to a different conclusion. 

There is ground to believe that the amount of rejection 


* Fenelon, Œuvres Spirituelles, tom, i. p. 38. 
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and neglect of spiritual good, of moral perversion or utter 
ignorance, and of unfitness for real happiness, very far ex- 
ceeds that of love to truth and goodness, and preparedness 
for a heavenly state. Nor is it quite clear (unless certain 
texts be taken in a sense which our opponents condemn) 
that any such new condition of our race, as a whole, is 
predicted or promised, as would, entirely change the pre- 
ponderance into that of spiritual good and blessedness. 

But even were this clear, it could neither annul the 
present nor the past preponderance of spiritual evil, nor 
their unending results. 

It is granted that a considerable argument may be raised 
in extenuation or abatement of the great difficulty we are 
discussing, if we may expect a Millennium for our race, in 
which all will attain moral renovation and spiritual pre- 
paredness for felicity : assuming further that this earth, by 
some divine bounty miraculously profuse, shall be fitted to 
support such an immensely augmented population. For 
if the aggregate of mankind then go on to be doubled and 
redoubled only in each half century, the progression in 
those ten centuries would be vast beyond all the concep- 
tion of any who have not computed it. 

We shall find, in the twenty reduplications of the thou- 
sand years, the number of our population multiplied 
524,000 times and upwards, so that the result would be 
about 500 billions. This doubtless is a cheering and 
wonderful thought, reminding us of what the Creator, 
Saviour, and Sanctifier of man may do, even without any 
suspension of physical laws. Such an ordination would 
divinely alter the proportion of moral evil and misery 
to that of good and happiness in this world. But still, 
happily as it would change the relative or comparative 
aspect of God’s ways and doings, it yet would not alter, 
actually and absolutely, either the past or the present. It 
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would not annul the fact, that unnumbered spirits have 
passed through this life without attaining holiness, and 
that therefore—on the “ orthodox” scheme—there is to be 
a never-ending addition of sin and suffering, as it respects 
each one of that uncounted multitude. 

But Reason also teaches that other beings or races are 
in all probability fallible; and Scripture affirms that some 
others have desperately fallen. 

What certainty then have we, on the above hypothesis 
of “infinite evil,’ that evil will not be as “infinite,” as 
vast and increasing, in the created universe, as good—or 
even more so? Will it be said, that the perfections of 
God exclude this supposition? We reply, when it is held 
unwarrantable to question that the perfections of God 
necessitate or admit an absolutely unending augmentation 
of evil, the objector is palpably not warranted in himself 
deciding what relative proportions of created good and evil 
are or are not consistent with those same perfections. 

If he does not say with Fenelon, “a single one made 
happy would have sufficed, if Thou hadst willed but one,” 
it behoves him at least to say,—the Uncreated all-compre- 
hending Good is the true Infinite; and all evil as well as 
good in creatures, which God permits by upholding their 
being, is consistent with that really infinite Good, what- 
ever may be the relative proportions.—But, if this satisfy 
the objector, it must not be expected to satisfy us. For if 
we suppose an excess or even an equal sum of moral evil and 
unhappiness in creatures, then the Perfect Being upholds 
the existence of those whose sin and misery will result in 
only a minor or equal sum of good. The author before 
quoted writes, concerning the Deity, “As all which exists 
exists only by the communication of his Infinite being, as 
all which has intellect has it only by an efflux of his sove- 
reign reason, and all which acts acts only by the impres- 
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sion of his supreme activity,—it is He who does all in all ; 
it is He who in each moment of our life is the pulsation of 
our heart, the movement of our limbs, the light of our 
eyes, the understanding of our mind, the soul of our 
soul: all that is in us—life, action, thought, will—is by 
the impression of this Power and Life; of this eternal 
thought and will.-—Attention costs Thee no pain. If 
Thou shouldst cease to have it, all would perish; there 
would be no longer any creature which could will, or 
think, or subsist.—Wherever God is He does all, and as 
He is everywhere, He does all things in all places. He 
effects a perpetual creation, unceasingly renewed for all 
bodies: no less does He create at each instant all free and 
intelligent creatures.” * 

This is incontrovertible. Therefore, on the supposition 
of never-ending evil, the infinitely good and holy Being 
entirely sustains the endless existence of growingly sinful 
creatures, whose criminal and miserable course the mere 
suspension of his will and energy to uphold them would at 
any instant terminate. 


* Fenelon, CEuv. Spir., tom. i. pp. 42—44. 


CHAPTER IV. 


ON THE ATHEISTIC TENDENCY OF THE DOCTRINE OF 
‘INFINITE EVIL.” 


Tue notion that the human spirit is in itself indestructible, 
has been sometimes hazarded, apparently in order to ob- 
viate the conclusion that the endlessness of evil depends 
on God’s will. But that fact, if proved, would at once 
elevate the creature into independency, and constitute it 
in this respect a God. It could then no longer be said of 
the Supreme, He “only hath immortality.” Thus to sup- 
pose creatures who must necessarily go on to exist, * nor 
borrow leave to be,” is a direct limitation of Omnipo- 
tence, and in truth, a sort of atheism 

But even apart from this, the unperceived tendency and 
issue of the doctrine of “infinite evil” appears to us athe- 
istic, even when held by those whose creed and purpose 
are just the contrary. 

For, let it be examined, to what their hypothesis really 
leads. It is with them a first principle that God is infi- 
nitely good or holy ; nay, that God is Love. It is also held 
that God wills or permits moral evil to be endless, by up- 
holding endlessly the existence of those creatures who will 
never be freed from it, and without whose being it would 
not be. It is argued, this must take place, cannot but be 
ordained or permitted, if the highest good and happiness 
are to be secured to others. In order that some creatures 
may become and ever continue like God in holiness and 
bliss, others must subsist without end in sin and misery. 
This course of argument is naturally chosen by the devout, 
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because it would appear still less consistent with piety and 
reverence, to limit God’s infinite goodness, than to circum- 
scribe the divine power ; more impious to say that God pre- 
fers to permit the endlessness and boundless augmentation 
of sin and its resnlts, than to say that God cannot but permit 
this, if endless and transcendent good is to be secured. 

Nor can we discern any medium between these alterna- 
tives. 

If there be more than one possible method of pro- 
ducing endless good, and God chooses to produce it by 
the method of permitting endless evil, then He chooses to 
permit endless evil. If that be the only possible method, 
then it must necessarily be taken, and the divine power is 
restricted to it. But to suppose a restriction or defect of 
the divine power in any instance which does not involve a 
sin or a contradiction, is a tenet fundamentally atheistic. 
In whatever point or attribute we limit or reduce divine 
perfection, we are virtually striking at the very idea of 
God—that of a Being every way infinite, every way perfect. 
_ Further, somewhat more than a mere limitation, either 
of goodness or of power, seems to us involved in the sup- 
position under discussion. For if a perfectly holy man or 
holy angel were supposed able and willing to perpetuate 
the being of sinful and suffering creatures, for the purpose 
of maintaining or enhancing by this mean the holiness 
and happiness of others, then we perceive not why he 
might not also “do evil that good might come;” for we 
cannot clearly discriminate between willingly or necessa- 
rily perpetuating evil, and willingly or necessarily doing it. 
And if this be true of any created moral being, we see 
not why, on the supposition we are combating, the same 
should not be possible in regard to the Supreme. 

But from supposing such a possibility we of course 
shrink with entire aversion. For, besides implying the 
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defect of cither goodness or power, there would be in- 
volved in the even possible commission or direct causation 
of evil, a direct denial of indefectible holiness. Apart, 
however, from this impious thought, the hypothesis which 
makes the endless existence of sinners and sufferers to 
be either the matter of God’s choice, or else to be a 
fact independent of Him, superior to the control of his 
will or power in bringing about the purposes of his holi- 
ness and mercy, does, to say the least, most perilously 
involve a circumscription of divine Omnipotence, or of 
perfect Goodness. 

We dare not believe—since for us it would be a sort of 
blasphemy to believe—that He who is alone perfectly 
good, chooses that evil shall be never-ending. Neither 
dare we believe that He “with whom all things are pos- 
sible" cannot prevent evil from being endless, without 
being thus disabled or precluded from effecting everlasting 
good. Of the two, the latter might seem the /ess irreve- 
rent and presumptuous, but for us it would still, in no 
small measure, have that character. 


CHAPTER V. 


ON THE OBJECTION THAT THE EXISTENCE OF EVIL MAY 
ALSO BE THE GROUND OF ATHEISTIC ARGUMENT. 


Ir may be alleged by Christians, who, with reverential 
submission to what they deem revealed truth, adhere to 
the doctrine of endless evil, that the prospect of even ter- 
minable evil and suffering extended to a great multitude 
and succession of beings, is as truly, if not as greatly, at 
variance with our weak and fallible notions of the divine 
attributes, as that endlessly cumulative evil which we can- 
not reconcile with them. 

Some sceptics, on the other hand, will go much farther; 
and say,—your reasonings have their true basis and legiti- 
mate issue in the old argument of Epicurus, from the 
existence of evil; namely, either that God was willing and 
not able, or that He was able and not willing, or that He 
was neither able nor willing ;* which argument, ironically 
inverted and vulgarized, with an obviously atheistic aim, 
was heretofore printed on cards, by the late Richard Car- 
lisle, and exhibited in Fleet Street; to this effect—that 
there could not be any real evils between that street and 
Whitechapel ; for if there were or had been any, it was in- 
credible that the Almighty, All-wise, and All-good, either 
could not or would not have prevented or removed them. 

But we who cannot receive the doctrine of “infinite 
evil," are in reality no way driven to any such conclusion. 
It is true the immense difference between unending evil 

* Cudworth, Intell. Syst., vol. i. p. 214; and see Ábp. King on Evil, 
vol. i. p. 108, and vol ii. p. 486. 
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and evil which shall have a termination, especially when 
the latter is or will be exceedingly great, has been by some 
minds habitually overlooked, and therefore not much ac- 
counted of. But this oversight is, on the part of Chris- 
tians, if not quite unjust, altogether inconsiderate; and in 
the sceptic, who probably denies the prospect of future 
retribution at all, it is yet more unreasonable. 

For let the case be stated: the sins and sufferings of 
millions, who through millions of successive ages shall sin 
and suffer, but whose being shall terminate, do not consti- 
tute the smallest imaginable fraction of that sin and suf- 
fering which should be absolutely endless. One creature 
whose guilt and misery should never end, would, at some 
assignable point of his existence to come, have sinned and 
suffered a million times more than all those millions col- 
lectively, through all the periods of their terminable being; 
and would yet have to sin and suffer endlessly and incal- 
culably more. Such is the plain and true, though over- 
whelming and never to be completed estimate, of what a 
belief in “infinite evil” really involves and imports. 

We have only therefore to say to the objectors, whether 
Christian or sceptical,—the difference which you appear not 
to discern is but a difference beyond all bounds, beyond 
all possibility of computation, immeasurable evermore. 
Let no one then argue that interminable and ever- 
increasing evil under the government of the ever-blessed 
God is credible, because it is certain that evil exists, or 
even is and will be through an indefinite period greatly 
prevalent; for, we repeat, these facts or statements differ 
immensely, incalculably, and beyond all our conceptions. 
What greater difference can be claimed in proof of the 
nullity of such objections? 

No illustration from human and temporal affairs can be 
in any degree adequate to represent such a difference ; 

C 
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since in such affairs there is nothing unending. But let it 
be supposed that the autocrat of a great nation were 
known to be the most just, wise, and benevolent of sove- 
reigns, and that a decree was published as from him, ina 
foreign language, which was by many interpreted to mean, 
—all offenders shall be made galley slaves till extreme old 
age, and then be broken on the wheel. 

If we cannot put faith in this interpretation, are we to 
be told it thence follows, that we must not believe so good 
a ruler can ever ordain imprisonment or exile, or indeed 
any punishment at all? 


CHAPTER VI. 


ON THE PLEA FOR “ INFINITE EVIL”? DRAWN FROM THE 
TRUTH THAT GOD IS NOT ITS AUTHOR, 


NEITHER can the force of our great difficulty be evaded, 
by insisting on what we acknowledge to be a sacred truth— 
namely, that God is not the Author of evil: as if, for this 
reason, while the existence of sinuers must entirely and 
for ever hang on his upholding will, still would the endless 
perpetuity of sin be nevertheless entirely independent of 
Him. 

We have indeed seen it affirmed, in a theological work 
which some highly value, that “no creature is contrary to 
God, or hateful or grievous unto Him, in so far as it is, 
liveth, knoweth, hath power to do or to produce aught, 
and so forth ; for all this is not contrary to God. That an 
evil spirit, or a man, is, liveth, and the like, is altogether 
good and of God; for God is the being of all that are—all 
things have their being more truly in Him than in them- 
selves; and also all their powers, life, knowledge, and the 
rest: for if it were not so, God would not be all good. 
And thus all creatures are good.” * 

This doctrine, to which that of Fenelon above citedt+ 
bears some resemblance, would seem to imply, that even 
if all higher intelligences and all humankind were to be 
endlessly condemned and sinful, still not only would the 
goodness of God be unimpeachable, but even the good- 

* Theologia Germanica, p. 116: translation. A work prefaced and 
warmly commended by the Chevalicr Bunsen, as well as by Martin Luther. 

+ At pago 9. 

c2 
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ness of those creatures, in as far as they merely existed, 
and possessed the powers which God conferred and upheld, 
would be undiminished. It implies also that moral evil is 
so independent of God, that it can be perpetuated with- 
out his permission or beyond his dominion. Thus it re- 
sembles the ancient Parsic dualism, which “limited God’s 
almighty power, by supposing an absolute evil, an inde- 
pendent ground of it beyond the divine control, involving 
itself in the contradiction of supposing an independent 
existence out of God.” * Although this doctrine is not in the 
same sense atheistic as that of some ancient philosophers 
virtually was, when they ascribed to evil a past eternal self- 
existence, it is more dreadful in attributing to it an ever- 
lasting future increase. For the Persian Magi predicted 
a period when the evil principle “ Arimanius, should be 
utterly destroyed," and “ Hades utterly abolished.’’+ 


* Neander, Church History, vol. ii. p. 53; Torrey’s translation. 
T Cudworth, vol. i. p. noe: 


CHAPTER VIL. 


ON THE OBJECTION THAT THE PRECEDING ARGUMENTS ARE 
NOT BUILT ON SCRIPTURE. 


Ir is a common and specious fallacy to allege, that such 
reasonings as have here been offered rest only on philo- 
sophic grounds, and not on the basis of truth revealed. 

So far from it, in our first reference to the divine attri- 
butes, we have expressly appealed to scriptural declara- 
tions of them ;* nor are we, it may be, less versed in 
the letter of Scripture, nor less imbued with reverence for 
its Author and its spirit, than some who differ from us. 
We quite accede also to the remark of Professor Stuart, 
that “the Bible is the only sure source of knowledge, in 
regard to the future destiny of our race.’ But the 
learned writer goes on to ask, “ How is this question to 
be settled by the Bible? Is it to be done by carrying 
along with us, when we go to interpret the Bible, princi- 
ples which decide beforehand what in our view the Bible 
ought to speak, and to draw from these, conclusions as to 
what it does speak?”+ To this we answer, we have 
carried with us only those principles which the Bible 
itself contains, and presents as the very foundations of 
truth, and we contend that these must influence any 
sound interpretation. 

The strictures of some highly esteemed divines on this 
general subject will not bear the test of inquiry. Dr. 
Chalmers writes, “Instead of learning the designs and 
character of the Almighty from his own mouth, we sit 

* At page 4. t Exegetical Essays, p. 9. 
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in judgment upon them, and make our conjecture of what 
they should be, take the precedency of his revelation of 
what they are. He subjoins, “Let the principle of 
‘what thinkest thou! be exploded, and that of ‘ what 
readest thow’ be substituted in its place. Let us take our 
lesson as the Almighty places it before us.”* He com- 
plains also that, “In the case of the Bible, the meaning 
of its author, instead of being made singly and entirely 
a question of grammar, has been made a question of 
metaphysics or a question of sentiment.”+ And, again, 
“That the authority of the Bible is often modified, and in 
some cases superseded, by the authority of other princi- 
ples. One of these principles is the reason of the 
thing.”+ In these remonstrances there is some import- 
ant truth, mingled, if we mistake not, with incautious and 
erroneous views. It is certain, and is sincerely lamented 
by us, that the liberty of à priori reasoning and that of 
free and rational interpretation have been very often 
abused; and that when men proudly and rashly sit in 
judgment on the attributes and ways of God, or when, 
in the same temper, they professedly interpret, but really 
* wrest, the Scriptures," there will ensue the gravest 
errors ; such as a denial of Christ's Divinity and Sacrifice, 
or of the reality of miracles, and other fundamental 
truths. 

Still we think it will be found, on examination, that 
some of the above-cited rules for interpreting Scripture 
can in no way be rationally sustained. Meanwhile, those 
of another eminent writer, in reference to figurative or 
analogical passages, seem to us to demand a wider or more 
various application than he himself designed to give 
them. “It is our duty,’ writes Dr. J. P. Smith, “to. 
understand all such passages, in modes which shall be 


* Evidences, p. 268. T Ibid., p. 264. t Ibid., p. 271. 
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worthy of the dignity of God; and so to interpret them 
as to deprive the contemners of revelation of a pretext 
for censuring and rejecting it. If you do indeed resolve 
to take up the figurative language of Scripture as if it 
were literally true, look well to yourself. Think what 
consequences you are plunging into; what conceptions of 
the Infinite Majesty you are cherishing in your mind, 
and propagating around you; what effects they are likely 
to have upon other persons—yes, your own children—espe- 
cially in the well-educated and inquiring classes of 
society ; and what vantage-ground you are surrendering 
to the impugners of the Bible, thus giving your aid for 
undermining the faith of probably the dearest to you.” + 

It is observable that this comment and admonition are 
not on a passage which is, in the ordinary sense, figura- 
tive, though, like many others, it is to be viewed as analo- 
gical. The rule laid down therefore has certainly, if it 
be correct at all, a large and diverse application. 


t Scripture and Geology, p. 252. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


ON THE RULE OF LITERAL INTERPRETATION AS APPLIED 
TO FRECEPTS. 


Tue rule above cited is again expressed in these terms by 
the same writer: ‘The mind and meaning of the author 
who is translated is purely a question of language, and 
should be decided upon no other principles than those of 
grammar or philology.” He complains that, instead of 
this, the argument has been, “‘such must be the rendering, 
from the analogy of the faith, the reason of the thing, the 
character of the divine mind, and the wisdom of all his 
dispensations.”’* 

Now it is very obvious that the rule above urged, so 
far as it is valid, must be applicable broadly: must be, in 
fact, offered as a canon for the interpretation of Scripture 
universally. 

We have seen, however, if there be any force in the 
remarks cited at the close of the last chapter, that there 
are occasions when it must be modified or limited ; and pro- 
bably every thinking Christian's recollection has suggested 
others. 

But it is desirable to adduce particular passages of 
Scripture, and test the rule by an application to them. 

Now if we may anywhere expect plainness and litera- 
lity, and if anywhere it be unsafe to use too much lati- 
tude of interpretation, it would seem to be nowhere more 
than in the preceptive parts of Holy Writ. Here it is 
that clearness of meaning appears most indispensable ; 


* Chalmers, Evidences, etc., p. 264. 
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here, also, that we are under the strongest temptation to 
put an evasive gloss upon the record. And doubtless this 
often zs done. 

But let us turn to the view taken of many New Testa- 
ment precepts, not by the lax or heterodox, but by the 
most devout and strict expositors ; and how far do we find 
even ¿heir exegetical rule and practice to be founded on 
the strict principle of ^ what readest thou," or on the 
mere question of “ grammar and philology.” 

Thus when our divine Teacher and Judge has solemnly 
enjoined, “If thy right eye offend thee, pluck it out and 
cast it from thee,” and, “if thy right hand offend thee, cut it 
off and cast it from thee," there have been doubtless those 
who understood this literally, and more than literally ; for 
Origen’s self-mutilation found in the ancient church 
“many imitators, insomuch that canons were expressly 
framed in condemnation of that practice.’* This, how- 
ever (as Dr. Tholuck observes), on the principle of 
adopting ‘‘ the proper sense,”’ “ would be perfectly justi- 
fied." “In like manner would the slanderer be bound to 
tear out his tongue, and he who felt tempted by improper 
talk, to destroy the sense of hearing. The very object of 
these acts would, however, not be attained, for desire has 
its seat in the heart. There can consequently exist no 


* See Tholuck’s Sermon on the Mount, vol. i. p. 298. That cause for 
such condemnation sometimes may, and does still arise, will appear from 
the following facts :— 

“ The sect of Scoptzi, in imitation of Origen, adopt the literal meaning 
of Matt. xix. 12. It will hardly be believed that such a sect could ever be- 
come numerous ; yet, in Petersburg alone, their society contains upwards of 
two hundred members. They are chiefly money-changers and jewellers, and 
are rich."—'* A short time before I left Petersburg in 1823, the Metro- 
politan, Seraphim, informed me that, in one of the regiments which had 
received copies of the Russ Testament, seventeen of the soldiers had 
mutilated themselves, alleging, as the reason, Matt. xix. 12.”—Dr. 
Pinkerton's Russia, pp. 263, 264. 
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case in which, for the subjugation of desire, the destruc- 
tion of any member would be obligatory.”* Noone, we 
apprehend, will dispute this conclusion ; yet on what prin- 
ciple does it rest, but on “the reason of the thing?" 
Only one more instance shall be offered of the preceptive 
kind. 

In Luke's Gospel (vi. 30) we read the commands 
of Christ, * Give to every one that asketh thee; and of 
him that taketh away thy goods, ask them not again.” It 
may be worth remarking, to what a strange escape the 
Christian father Jerome was induced, who, in order to 
justify giving to every one, and in all circumstances, 
restricts the matter of the gift to the spiritual gift of 
salvation.” t But Tholuck, viewing it of course as re- 
ferring chiefly to temporal matters, observes, * Would I. 
conform absolutely to the precept ‘give to every one that 
asketh thee,’ I must give the knife to the child, and 
poison to the man who intends to commit svicide.”{ And 
Olshausen asks, * What could be more wanting in love 
than the literal practice of this precept? It would be an 
encouragement of begging reprobates.”§ Augustine had 
shown long before, “that these precepts relate rather to 
the inward preparation of the heart than to the outward 
act, that so patience aud benevolence may possess the 
soul, and that may be done openly which appears capable 
of profiting others.”’|| Calvin says on these passages, 
“we must look to the design of Christ.” And Tholuck 
to the same effect: “we must understand them with the 
restriction borrowed from the analogy of faith."** Now 
what are all these judgments, of divines who certainly 


* Tholuck, ibid., vol. i. p. 298. T Ibid. vol. ii. p. 54. 

t Ibid., vol. i. p. 222. § On the Gospels, vol. i. p. 237. 
- || See the original, in Tholuck, ibid., vol. ii. p. 58. 

{ Ibid., vol. ii. p. 60. *** Tbid., p. 65. 
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cannot be accused of neological views, but a subordinating 
the “ question of grammar” to the “reason of the thing ;” 
an attention, most fitly, to what the text “ought to 
speak,” in determining the sense of a passage; or at least 
a deciding what it ** does speak," on far other grounds than 
than those of “ grammar and philology.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


ON THE SAME RULE AS APPLIED TO SCRIPTURAL 
DECLARATIONS. 


Ir will perhaps be said, all this is fit or necessary as it 
respects certain precepts; but the class of scriptural 
declarations, to which reference must be had in deter- 
mining the question before us, is entirely dissimilar to 
the preceptive parts of Scripture. 

We reply, it is just because these classes of texts are dis- 
similar, that we examine both, for the sake of diverse proof 
and illustration of the principles to be vindicated—vindi- 
cated in their just and cautious use. Let us therefore 
notice a few of the New Testament declarations. 

Our Lord, addressing the Jews, declares (John viii. 51), 
“ Verily, verily I say unto you, if any one keep my word, 
he shall never see death (@dvarov od pn Sempron ets Tov 
aiava).” “It is certain,’ observes Dr. Campbell, “ that 
he was understood by his hearers as speaking of natural 
death."* This is evident from their answer, “ Abraham 
is dead, and the prophets; and thou sayest, if a man 
keep my saying, he shall never taste of death." For 
that these Jews were not Sadducees, appears by their 
affirming that Christ was possessed by an evil spirit.t 
They believed therefore that Abraham and the pro- 
phets were living as spirits; but that could be no 
argument against Christ's declaration, if they had 
taken his words to mean, * he shall not suffer eternal 


* In loc., “On the Gospels,” vol. ii. p. 540. 
t John viii. 48 and 52; compare Acts xxiii. 8. 
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death ;”* which undoubtedly was their real, though not 
literal sense. 

It was on this passage and the similar one (John xi. 
26), “Every one that is living and believes in me shall 
never die (ov u5) àzoÜávg eis Tov aid@va),’’ that the acute 
Asgillt founded his paradox that no Christian exercising 
strong faith would need to die, but might be translated 
without seeing or tasting death.t We may notice also 
that the grammatical form in both those texts is the same 
as in John iv. 14: “ Whosoever drinketh of the water 
that I shall give him shall never thirst (ov py dupjon eis 
Tov ai@va).’? The Samaritan’s answer proves that she took 
this literally. A Christian traveller in the great desert who 
should do the same, and carry no water accordingly, would 
but treat the meaning as “simply and entirely a question 
of grammar." 

Another declaration of Christ, —that to the Jewish ruler, 
* none is good save one, that is God,"—seems to have been 
interpreted by a pious divine of the Church of England 
somewhat on the same principle; for he says, “ Charity 
does not oblige us to think any man good; because Christ 
says, ‘there is none good.’”’§ But evenif our Lord had not 
also spoken of “a good man’s bringing forth good things,” 


* See also Doddr. Expos,, in loc., vol. ii. pp. 76, 77, note c. 

t Of whom Coleridge says, ‘A man so kar’ éfoxhy clear-headed, so re- 
markable for the perspicuity of his sentences and the luminous orderliness 
of his arrangement, as John Asgill must be allowed by all competent 
judges to have been—was he in earnest or in jest? My belief is, that he 
himself did not know.”—Theological Notes, p. 107. 

And again of his work, “I scarcely remember elsewhere such un- 
common skill in logic, such lawyer-like acuteness, and yet such a grasp of 
common sense.” —Table-Talk. 

t It is a curious circumstance, that (after being expelled from the Irish 
Parliament, for what was deemed blasphemy) Asgill lived till nearly 
a hundred years old. 

§ Adams of Wintringham: “ Private Thoughts,” p. 74. 
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and if Joseph and Barnabas had not been each described 
as * a good man,"* our own experience of Christian good- 
ness, and thus the very “reason of the thing," would 
have yet demanded of us only to understand the declara- 
tion in a very modified sense ; namely, that no being save 
God is originally, essentially, and independently good. 
In like manner the express declarations of our Lord 
: (Matt. xix. 26, Mark x. 27), “With God all things are 
possible,” and the previous announcement of the angel 
(Luke i. 37), * With God nothing shall be impossible,” 
would be limited by reason and conscience, enlightened 
as they are by the whole spirit of the Scriptures, even if 
we did not possess the text which assures or reminds us 
that “it is impossible for God to lie.” We should still 
be sure that to devise or do evil is nof a thing possible with 
God; and also that it is not possible with God to effect 
absolute contradictions, as that twice two should not be 
four, or that the whole should not be greater than a part, 
or that the same thing should at once be, and not be.t 
We will only glance, in concluding these instances, at 
the well-known declarations of our Saviour (Matt. xxvi. 
26—28, and Mark xiv. 22—24), “ This is my body, this 
my blood;" and (John vi. 53), “ Verily, verily I say unto 
you, except ye eat the flesh of the Son of man, and drink 
his blood, ye have no life in you.” It is an undisputed 
fact, that millions in Christendom take these words 
literally, and anathematize those who cannot. When 
Protestants decline so to take them, they disclaim, as 
Romanists themselves do in very many other passages, 
that merely grammatical interpretation which is mani- 


festly untenable. : | 
This review of Scripture instances has been made in 


* Matt. xii. 35. Luke xxiii. 50. Acts xi. 24. 
t See Cudworth, on Immutable Morality, pp. 90— 37. 
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disproof of a canon of interpretation, which, when applied 
in a general manner, would often lead to error. It will 
no doubt have some bearing on the further investigation 
of our subject. Yet what may perhaps be suspected does 
not at all follow,—that we are about to discard “ grammar 
and philology” in respect to the passages which in this 
controversy are usually adduced. On the contrary, while 
we claim to assign to them only their due place and 
weight among the principles by which a just interpretation 
should be guided, it will be presently evident that we do 
not wish to elude, or to treat them with neglect. | 


CHAPTER X. 


ON THE TEXTS BY WHICH THE DOCTRINE OF ENDLESS SIN AND 
SUFFERING IS COMMONLY HELD TO BE ESTABLISHED. 


Tus chapter will be chiefly occupied in the citation of 
such texts; without any comment here on the meaning and 
force of the expressions employed. 

Matt. xvii. 8 : * It is better for thee to enter into life halt 
or maimed, rather than having two hands or two feet to 
be cast into everlasting fire (eis Tò wip Tò aiwviov).” 

Matt. xxv. 41: * Depart from me, ye cursed, into ever- 
lasting fire (ets Tò zip TO aicwiov) prepared for the devil, 
and his angels." 

Mark iii. 29: * He that shall blaspheme against the 
Holy Ghost hath never forgiveness, but is in danger of ever- 
lasting condemnation (évoxós éarw aiwviou xploews).” 

Mark ix. 43, 44, repeated at verses 45, 46, and at verses 
47, 48: “It is better for thee to enter into life maimed 
—or halt into life—or into the kingdom of God one-eyed 
(uovopParpov), than—to go into hell—to be cast into hell 
—to be cast into hell fire (77jv yéevvav rod 7rvpós), into the 
unquenchable fire (eis TO 7p TO dcfecrov), where their 
worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched (6 oxwAnE 
avT&V oU TeXevrá, Kal TO TUp ov opévvurat).” 

2 Peter ii. 17: “These are . . : clouds driven by a 
tempest, to whom the mist of darkness is reserved for ever 
(0 Sohos Tod oxdrous eis ai@va TeTnpytat).”? 

Jude, verse 6: * Angels . . . reserved in everlasting 
chains under darkness (Seopois aidlors bd Sedov) unto the 
judgment of the great day.” 


a 
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Jude, verse 13: ‘‘ Wandering stars, to whom is reserved 
the blackness of darkness for ever (dus 0 todos Tov cxdrous 
eis TOV al@va TeTHpNTAL) .”’ 

Revel. xiv. 9—11: “ If any one worship the beast . . . he 
shall be tormented with fire and brimstone (BacavicOjoerat 
év rupi kai eiw) in the presence of the holy angels, and in 
the presence of the Lamb; and the smoke of their tor- 
ment ascendeth up for ever and ever (0 kavrvós ro) Baca- 
vio pov avTav avaBaiver eis ai@vas aiwvwv).” 

Revel. xix. 3: “ And again they said, Alleluia. And 
her smoke” (that of the great harlot) ‘‘riseth up for ever 
and ever (avaBaive. eis Tods atavas THY ai@veav).” 

Revel. xx. 10: “ And the devil that deceived them was 
cast into the lake of fire and brimstone where the beast 
and the false prophet are, and shall be tormented day and 
night for ever and ever (BacavcOnoovtat jpépas Kat vUKTOS 
eis TOUS aldvas TOV aiovov)." 

Matt. xxv. 46: “These shall go away into punishment 
everlasting (es xkdAacw aicvtov) , but the righteous into life 
everlasting (eis Ewny aiwror).”* 

These texts, especially as thus brought together from 
their dispersion through the various writings of the New 
Testament, and viewed in their collective impression, form 
doubtless an awful array of threatenings, adapted to 
awaken a salutary dread of God’s tremendous judgments. 

It is probable also that many readers will contrast them 
with the passages cited in the eighth and ninth chapters,t 
imagining that in two essential respects the cases differ; 
namely, that in those precepts and declarations the 
necessity of limiting or modifying the sense was entirely 


* This text has been placed last, and out of its order in the series, 
because, from its antithetical form, it is justly regarded as the strongest in 
support of the doctrine or interpretation contended for. 

t At pp. 24—31. 
D 
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obvious, and moreover that it was sanctioned or even dictated 
by other passages of the same book, whereas neither of those 
reasons, as they believe, can be maintained with respect 
to these scriptural statements; from which they judge 
that a belief in endless sin and suffering is necessarily 
deduced. 

We think that, for candid minds, a further examination 
of Scripture may considerably alter those views. 

Let it be granted, at present and for argument’s sake, 
that we are to treat the matter altogether literally, and 
that the true grammatical import of the last-cited texts is 
that which believers in “infinite evil” affirm; subject 
only to the qualification which other texts in the New 
Testament, of an opposite or materially different gram- 
matical import, may compel. 

It appears to us that, by chs rule of interpretation, they 
must be modified or limited ; inasmuch as we shall find, in 
the ensuing chapter, a variety of others, which taken, in lke 
manner, in their merely grammatical sense, seem evidently 
to teach a different doctrine: a doctrine also which we 
cannot embrace or vindicate, on account of that reciprocal 
modification of it which the preceding texts and Qr 
Scriptures impose. 


CHAPTER XI. 


ON THE TEXTS BY WHICH THE DOCTRINE OF ‘“ UNIVERSAL 
RESTORATION" IS THOUGHT TO BE SUPPORTED. 


THE principal passages alleged in support of that doctrine 
are as follows. If a part of them shall appear to some 
readers not to bear, even when taken quite literally, the 
construction here assumed (which, from the force of habit 
and association, is not unlikely), this we think will not be 
the case with respect to the greater number. Not, at 
least, if the reader endeavours to weigh them asif read 
for the first time, and apart from any explications which 
the mind has been used to attach to them. 

Our Saviour declares to Nicodemus (John fii. 17), “ God 
sent not his Son into the world to condemn the world, 
but that the world through him might be saved (va cw67 
© Kéapos Ou’ avTod).” 

His forerunner had before proclaimed him’ (John i. 29) 
as “the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the 
world (rod xocpov).” The Messiah was understood by 
the Samaritans, as we learn from John iv. 42, to be “ the 
Saviour of the world (0 cwr7p Tod Kocpov) ;” with which 
phrase we may compare 1 John iv. 14, ** We have scen and 
do testify that the Father sent the Son, Saviour of the 
world: (cwtijpa Tov Kocpov.)” 

Our Lord declared to his disciples, (John xii. 32), ** And 
I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all unto 
me (dvtas ékxvow Tpós épavróv)." 

The apostle Paul has written (Romans v. 15 and 18, 
19), “If through the offence of one the many (oi modo) 

D2 | 
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be dead, much more the grace of God, and the gift by 
grace, which is by the one man Jesus Christ, hath abounded 
to the many (eis Tovs moddovs) . . . . . Therefore, as by 
the offence of one judgment came upon all men (eis måávras 
av@pwrous) to condemnation ; even so by the righteousness 
of one the free gift came upon a// men (eis vávras avOpo- 
rovs) unto justification of life. For as by one man’s diso- 
bedience zÀe many (ot v0XXol) were made sinners, so by 
the obedience of one shall the many (oi vroXXol) be made 
righteous." 

The same apostle, treating of the end of Christ's medi- 
atorial kingdom, writes (1 Cor. xv. 28), * When all things 
are subjected (vmotayn) to him” (i.e. to Christ), “then 
shall the Son also be subjected to Him who subjected all 
things to Him (vmotaynoetat TH vmoráfavr( abrQ Ta 
mavta), that God may be all in all.”* 

To the Ephesians Paul wrote (i. 10), “That in the 
dispensation of the fulness of times, He might gather to- 


* Olshausen, on this text, observes, “Superiority of power cannot be 
the nature of Christ’s victory or ‘subjecting ;’ for that was his from the 
beginning.” He adds, “That God may be all in all, cannot be textually 
interpreted otherwise than so; that in all created things God appoints all; 
accordingly the evil God-resisting human will finds no more room for 
exercise." — Corinthians, pp. 246, 247. 

‘For if in all beings God shall be, wickedness, manifestly, in those 
beings shall not be: since if any should suppose that also to be, how shall 
be salved the fact that God is in all; for the introduction of that makes 
the residue of the all defective."— Greg. de Nyssen de Anima ; as below, in 
Annot. Origen cont. Cels., p. 49. | 

"Et yap èv wasi rois ovow ó Oeds ortai, À) kakia naadh dv Tots ovow ovK 
čara ei yàp Tìs óroboiro nqxelyny elvat, xws awPhoera Td èv wact TY Cedy 
elvai; 7) yap bwepalpeois exdwns AAT TAV WavT@Y morei Thy repiAeiir. 

We may observe that those critics who maintain that the antithesis 
of aiórios in Matt. xxv. 46 exacts identity of interpretation there, are 
bound, on their own principle, to hold that óxorayj (subjected) means 
a willing filial subjection in the first clause, as well as in the second 
here, 
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gether in one all things in Christ (dvaxeharawwcacbat Ta 
mavra éy TQ Xpwro), both which are in the heavens (év rois 
ovpavots), and which are on earth ; even in Him." 

So he declared to the church at Philippi (11. 9, 10), 
“Wherefore God also hath highly exalted him, and 
given him a name which is above every name ; that at the 
name of Jesus every knee should bow, of the heavenly 
and the earthly and the subterranean (érovpavwov xai émi- 
yeiov kal karrayÜoviov), and every tongue confess that Jesus 
Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father." 

Thus to the Colossians (i. 19, 20), “For it pleased 
the Father that in Him should all fulness dwell; and, 
having made peace through the blood of his cross, by 
Him to reconcile all things (rà mávra) to Himself; by 
Him, whether things on the earth or things in the heavens 
(èv tots oùpavoîs).” 

To Timothy the same apostle wrote (ii. 4—6), “ This 
is acceptable in the sight of God our Saviour, who 
willeth all men to be saved (závras àvOperrovs 0eXeu a01- 
vat), and to come to the knowledge of the truth; " adding 
(verse 6), Christ Jesus “gave himself a ransom for all, 
to be testified in the destined times.” And again (1 Tim. 
iv. 10), ^ We trust in the living God, who is the Saviour of 
all men (cwrtyp vávrov àvOporrov), specially of the believ- 
ing (TucTov)." 

So in the Epistle to Titus (i. 11), “ For the grace 
of God, salutary or saving to all men (7 cwrnpios Tacw 
avOparros), hath appeared." 

In the writings of St. John we read (1 John ii. 2), 
«* And he” (Christ) ‘‘is the propitiation for our sins, and not 
for ours only, but also for the whole world (7rept dAouv rob 
xócpov);" with which we may compare Paul's words 
to the Corinthians (2 Cor. v. 19), ‘‘ God was in Christ, 
reconciling the world (xocpov xaraXXácacv) unto Himself.” 
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Lastly, in John’s Apocalypse, we find this remarkable 
passage (Revel. v. 13), “ Every creature which is in heaven, 
and on the earth, and under the earth (imoxáro Tíjs yis), 
and such as are in the sea, and all that are in them, heard 
I saying, Blessing, and honour, and glory, and power be 
unto Him that sitteth upon the throne, and to the Lamb 
for ever and ever." 

Now we think it undeniable by impartial reasoners, 
that, if this series of texts were interpreted literally— - 
i. e. taken as they naturally would be if no other passages. 
relating to the destinies and issues of human beings and 
affairs were found in Scripture—they would obviously inti-. 
mate the doctrine of an ultimate ‘‘ universal restoration.’” 

If, then, the class of texts previously cited,* and any 
other of like import or tendency, ought to qualify these 
latter, and would be rightly adduced to assist in interpret- 
ing them, then, on every principle of equity or parity of 
reasoning, these latter should no less be required to aid in 
the interpretation of the former; so far at least as to pre-. 
clude a positive decision that the New Testament pro- 
nounces sin and misery to be never-ending. 

If the texts which are cited in this chapter cannot, 
when judged by other scriptures, and by the analogy of 
faith, avail to prove—what, if taken literally, we think 
they would prove—the doctrine that **universalists" con- 
tend for, they may yet suffice to show with very high 
probability that Evil shall terminate; that all rebellion. 
and all rebels shall be ultimately destroyed; that what- 
ever is to remain and subsist immortally, shall be “sub-. 
jected to Christ,’ ‘reconciled to God;” shall be 
* eathered together in one," and shall unanimously 
ascribe “blessing, and honour, and glory, and power to. 
Him that sitteth on the throne, and to the Lamb.” 


* See Chapter X., pp. 32—34. 
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Further, if we impartially compare this series of texts 
with the former, in point of numerousness, weight, 
plainness, and diverseness of scriptural sources, it is 
thought no fair disputant will deny that the strength of 
these towards modifying the interpretation of the others, 
is, to say the least, equal, if not superior, to that of the 
former towards restricting the import of these. 

If scriptures more numerous, more diverse in expres- 
sion, more various as to the writings whence adduced, 
would support, taken literally, the doctrine of universal 
restoration, these, as we judge, must have proportionately 
more weight towards guiding our interpretation of the 
passages which are held to affirm “infinite evil,” than those 
can have towards determining the sense of the texts which 
this chapter offers. 

It will scarcely be disputed that sah comparison and 
reciprocal influence of texts apparently disagreeing, 1s one 
legitimate and important resource towards ascertaining the 
true sense of Scripture.* 


* It may, however, be well to cite the rules laid down by orthodox exposi- 
tors.—‘‘ The most comprehensive rule of interpretation yet remains. Compare 
Scripture with Scripture, ‘things spiritual with spiritual’ (1 Cor. ii. 13). 
It is by the observance of this rule alone that we become sure of the 
true meaning of particular passages; and, above all, it is by this rule alone 
that we ascertain the doctrine of Scripture on questions of faith and prac. 
tice. A Scripture truth is really the consistent explanation of all that 
Scripture teaches in reference to the question examined.” —See also Horne 
on the Study of the Scriptures, vol. ii. pp. 526, 527, 3rd edition. 


CHAPTER XII. 


ON THE TEXTS WHICH APPEAR TO TEACH THE ULTIMATE 
* DESTRUCTION"? OorF THE WICKED. 


Ir will be found that this third class of passages bears 
strongly on the interpretation of all which relate to our 
subject, and ought, as we judge, to modify that of both 
the classes above collected. 

It consists of texts which declare the future doom of 
the impenitent, either by the name “death,” or by other 
phrases which may be rightly construed to convey that 
meaning. The first of these we offer from— 

Matt. x. 28: “ Fear not them which kill the body, but 
are not able to kill (àzroxkreiva:) the soul; but rather fear 
Him which is able to destroy (à7oAécas) both soul and 
body in hell." 

Here the same words, in the two clauses respectively, 
are applied to the soul and the body—in the first “to 
kill" in the second * to destroy." The former, while 
declaring that men are “ not able to kill the soul," seems 
to imply, what no real theist can dare to question, that 
God zs able to do so. 

As to the latter clause, it would be strange to conclude, 
that while to * destroy the body means to kill, to “ de- 
stroy” the soul means endlessly to perpetuate life. 

That the word a7oAXéca, literally means kill or “ de- 
stroy," appears from the same Gospel (Matt. ii. 13.): 
* Herod will seek the young child to destroy him (óroAé- 
gat avto).” Matt. xxi. 40,41: “The lord of the vine- 
yard will destroy (azroNécer) those wicked ” husbandmen. 
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Matt. xxii. 7: “The king, sending his armies, destroyed 
(a7r@Xece) those murderers.” Matt. xxvi. 52: ‘They 
that take the sword shall perish—or be destroyed 
(G&vroXoüvrat)—by the sword." * 

We find also in another Gospel, that the words d7roAAvpar 
and dzo0v5oxo, to be destroyed and to die, are convertible ; 
since we read (John xi. 50), that Caiaphas declared it “ ex- 
pedient that one man should die (à7ro0&v5) for the people;" 
and in John xviii. 14, his saying is thus referred to, “that 
it was expedient that one man should die, or be destroyed 
(amorécĝar) for the people.” 

The noun derived from this latter verb occurs Matt. 
vu. 13: “Broad is the way that leadeth to destruction 
(dareXeuav) 

The same word is employed in Acts xxv. 16. ** It is not 
the custom of the Romans to give up any man to die, or 
to destruction (eis d7r@Aecav),”’ etc.t 

So in the Septuagint version of the Apocrypha (Bel 
and the Dragon, verse 42): “ He drew out Daniel, and 
cast those that were the cause of his destruction (àzóXeuas) 
into the den;" where the word evidently means the pu- 
nishment of death to which Daniel had been consigned. 
And in Acts v., after Gamaliel’s relating that Theudas 
was “slain” (avnpé0n), he adds (verse 37), concerning 
Judas the Galilean, “he also perished (kaxeivos amo- 
Xero). ^ See also 1 Cor. x. 9 and 10: they were *'de- 
stroyed of serpents,” “were destroyed of the destroyer 
(a1r@dovto).”’ t 

Correspondently with those expressions, we have various 

* One might also cite Matt. v. 29; viii. 25; ix. 17. 

+ In some MSS. the word is omitted, but Griesbach gives it as the text. 

f Thus, in classical Greek, Plato writes, ** There is much unbelief among 
men lest, when the soul quits the body, it be no longer anywhere 


(o$9apuoU Ér: $), but in that day in which the man dies perish and be 
lost (Biad0eípnral T€ kal &xoAAUnTa:)." — Phedo, c. xiv. p. 47. 
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texts which state the doom of the unrepenting to be 
* death." Thus Paul writes,— 

Romans i. 32: “They which commit such things are 
worthy of death (d&ou Oavarov).” 

Romans v. 21: “Sin hath reigned unto death ; or by 
death (èv r Üaváro)." 

Romans vi. 21: “The end of these things is death 
(Tò yàp éXos ékelvev, Üávaros)." 

Romans vi. 23: “ The wages of sin is death (@avatos).’’ 

Romans vii. 18. “If ye live after the flesh, ye shall 
die (uéXXere droÜvyjokew).? 

The same apostle wrote to the Church at Corinth 
(2 Cor. i1. 15), ** To them that perish (rois áà7oXXvpévoss) 
we are the savour of death unto death (Üávarov eis 0áva- 
Tov). 

And to the Galatians (vi. 8), “‘ He that soweth to his 
flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption ($66pav)." 

In the Epistle of James (i. 15), we read that “Sin, when 
it is finished, bringeth forth death (dzroxvet Oavarov).” 

And again (James v. 20), “He that converteth the 
sinner . . . shall save a soul from death (puyqv 
ek Üavárov)." 

In the Revelation of St. John it is written (ii. 11), 
* He that overcometh shall not be hurt of the second 
death (èx roD Üavárov ToÜ Ocvrépov)." 

And in Rev. xx. 6, * On such the second death 
(0 Odvaros 6 Sevrepos) hath no power.” 

Rev. xx. 14: “And death and Hades were cast into 
the lake of fire. This is the second death (otros 0 Üáva- 
Tos 0 Oebrepos &oi)." 

All these phrases, taken Z/ferally, and that is the manner 
in which we are at present viewing them, mean just what 
they express; namely, “death,” loss of life, “ perish- 
ing,” or “ destruction.” 
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That such is their proper or literal import will be farther 
illustrated by citing, in the next chapter, texts or clauses. 
frequently connected with, and sometimes antithetical to 
them, which convey a contrasted sense by the expression 
“ life.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


ON THE TEXTS WHICH PROMISE * LIFE" TO TiIE 
RIGHTEOUS. 


THERE are several passages in three of the gospels which 
simply convey the promise of “life,” without any epithet 
annexed to that term. In contrast with language already 
quoted, “ Broad is the way that leadeth to destruction,” 
we read in— 

Matt. vu. 14: “Strait is the gate. . . which leadeth 
unto life (fw7v).” 

Matt. xviii. 8, 9: * It is better for thee to enter into 
life (eis 77v £v) halt or maimed,” etc. 

Matt. xix. 17: “If thou wilt enter into life (eis 77v 
fw7v) keep the commandments.” 

Mark ix. 43,45: “It is better for thee to enter into 
life (ets rjv Sonv) maimed,” ete. 

John iii. 86: ‘ He that believeth not the Son shall not 
see life (ovx ÓNrera, £ov), but the wrath of God abideth 
on him." 

John v. 28, 29: “All that are in the graves . 
shall come forth, they that have done good to the resur- 
rection of life (eis dvdotacw Cwijs).”’ 

John v. 40: “Ye will not come unto me, that ye might 
have life (fwv).” 

John vi. 58: “ Except ye eat the flesh of the Son 
of man . . . ye have no life in you (ovx éyere 
Swi) LL : 

John x. 10: *I am come that they might have life 
(Sov), and have it more abundantly.” 
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John x. 28: “And they shall never perish — or be 
destroyed (ov pu) dmoNwvrTas eis TOV ai&va) " 

John xx. 31: “These are written . . . that believ- 
ing ye might have life (fjv) through his name." 

In the epistles also we find. various instances of the like 
phraseology. Thus, in antithesis with a text already 
quoted, * If ye live after the flesh ye shall die," we 
read— 

Romans vii. 13: “If ye, through the Spirit, do mor- 
tify the deeds of the body, ye shall live (jaea0e).”’ 

And so, in antithesis with the words above quoted, “To 
them that perish we are the savour of death unto death,” 
we have— 

2 Cor. 1.16: “To the other” (i.e. the saved) “the 
savour of life unto life (su) Swijs eis Conv). 

2 Cor. v. 4: “ That mortality might be swallowed 
up of life (vzó Ts 6os)." 

2 Tim. i. 1: * Paul, an apostle . . . according to 
the promise of life (f#7s) which is in Christ Jesus." 

1 John v. 12: * He that hath the Son hath life 
(tiv Conv); he that hath not the Son of God hath not 
life (rv Swnv).” 

Now taking, as we have proposed throughout, these 
expressions in their plain and literal meaning, the habitual 
contrast of the penalty of “death” with the free gift of 
‘life,’ in declaring the opposite states and prospects of 
the saved and the condemned, has manifestly great. weight 
against our interpreting “ everlasting punishment” to mean 
the very contrary of death; namely, a life or conscious 
existence that shall never end. 

No language, so far as the grammatical sense of words 
may go, can be more entirely opposed to such an expec- 
tation. 

It can no way be fairly inferred from these remarks 
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that we would treat the words life" and “live,’’ as 
here quoted, and the phrases “ life everlasting,” “ endless 
life," as if they did not involve the idea and promise of 
perpetual well-being and happiness. They manifestly do 
involve and express this. The whole tenor of Scripture 
supports that conclusion. And so we hold, that except as 
to the irresponsible,—“ death,” and “dic,” and “ ever- 
lasting death,” and “everlasting destruction," involve 
the notion and denouncement of prior severe and awful 
suffering ; how protracted, God knoweth. But it is not 
the less certain,—and it would, we think, were it not for 
preconceived opinions, be most obvious to all,—that the 
multiplied use of the words ‘‘die” and “death,” in 
reference to future punishment, is a strong presumptive 
argument against the doctrine of unending life in sin and 
torment; for ihat would mean, in all ordinary use of 
speech, the reverse of death. 

On the other hand, this habitual contrast of death with 
life, as the apparently final issue, is in like manner op- 
posed to the literal interpretation of those various passages 
cited in Chapter XI.,* which would seem, if taken literally, 
to promise universal restoration; and it accordingly con- 
firms the necessity or propriety of interpreting those in a 
very restricted sense. 


* At pp. 35—39. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


ON THE TEXTS WHICH DECLARE THE FUTURE SUFFERING 
OF THE WICKED. 


In order to present the whole of the New Testament 
evidence on this painful subject, it remains that we adduce 
the several passages which intimate the sufferings of the 
impenitent., "We have our Lord's declaration (Matt. viii. 
12), ** The children of the kingdom shall be cast out into 
outer darkness (76 oxdros To éEwrepov); there shall be 
weeping and gnashing of teeth.” 

Matt. xiii. 41, 42, repeated verse 50, ‘The angels shall 
gather out of his kingdom them which do’ iniquity; shall 
sever the wicked from among the just, and shall cast them 
into a furnace of fire: there shall be wailing and gnashing 
of teeth (eis tiv Kadptvoy ToD Trvpós. éket Co rat 0 kXavÜpos 
Kal o Bpuypos Tay 000vrov)." 

In one of our Saviour’s parables it is said, concerning 
him that had not the wedding garment (Matt. xxii. 13), 
“Bind him hand and foot, and take him away, and cast him 
into outer darkness: there shall be weeping and gnashing 
of teeth." 

And in the parable of the wicked servant (Matt. xxiv. 
51), his Lord ‘shall cut him asunder, and appoint him his 
portion with the hypocrites: there shall be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth.” | 

So in the parable of the talents we read (Matt. xxv. 30), 
."** Cast ye the unprofitable servant into outer darkness: 
there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth.” 

In the passages already quoted from the Gospel of Mark, 
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the sinner is thrice warned (ix. 43—48) of“ Gehenna, 
the fire unquenchable, where their worm dieth not, and 
the fire is not quenched.”’* 

In Luke’s Gospel our Saviour utters the solemn denun- 
ciation (xiu. 27, 28), ‘‘ Depart from me, all ye workers 
of iniquity. There shall be weeping and gnashing of 
teeth (kXavÜpós x. T. X), when ye shall see Abraham, and 
Isaac, and Jacob, and all the prophets, in the kingdom of 
God, and you yourselves thrust out.” 

And in the same Gospel, it is declared of the rich sinner 
(Luke xvi. 23—25 and 28), “In Hades (dv rô Gdn) he 
lifted up his eyes, being in torments (év Bacávois), and 
said, father Abraham, send Lazarus that he may dip the 
tip of his finger in water, and cool my tongue; for I am 
tormented in this flame (dduvapat ev TH dXoyi rTávrg) ;" 
and again, “Send” to my “brethren,” “lest they also 
come into this place of torment (eis róv TóTov TOvTov Tíje 
Bacavov).”’ 

We read also in the Apocalypse: concerning him that 
worshippeth the beast (xiv. 9; 10), “The same shall 
drink of the wine of the wrath of God, which is poured 
unmixt into the cup of his indignation, and shall be tor- 
mented with fire and brimstone (BacavcOyjcetar v mupè 
«ai Bely) before the holy angels and before the Lamb. And 
the smoke of their torment ascendeth for ever and ever, 
and they have no rest day nor night, who worship the beast 
and his image, and whoso receiveth the mark of his 
name." 

Concerning * the fearful and unbelieving, and the abo- 
minable, and murderers, and whoremongers, and sorcerers, 
and idolaters, and all liars,” we read (Revel. xxi. 8), “‘ They 


* The latter clause is quoted, with a slight variation, from the Septuagint 
version of Isaiah lxvi. ult. ; 7% x@Aa (the corpses) —6 yap oxdAnt duray ob 
TeAcuThoe Kal Td wip abrüy ob cBecOhoera. 
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shall have their part in the lake which burneth with fire 
and brimstone, which is the second death." 

These passages, as we judge, add no material force to 
the argument against ultimate restoration, inasmuch as 
that is admitted by its advocates to be preceded by severe 
and protracted sufferings; but neither do they materially 
strengthen the argument for never-ending sin and misery ; 
since their validity for supporting that argument must 
depend on the same rule of interpretation which shall be 
adopted in regard to texts previously cited (in Chapter x.),* 
into which rule we still have to inquire. 

Yet these last-named passages concerning the sufferings 
of the wicked, have an important bearing on our whole 
subject, inasmuch as they, concurring with those of Chap- 
ter xvii. below, still the more clearly forbid onr viewing the 
penalty of “death” or “ destruction” as the whole retribu- 
tion threatened against the impenitent ; showing that a state 
and period of conscious suffering will awfully introduce and 
form a dreadful prelude to that final penalty. Indeed, such 
an opinion as these Scripture testimonies preclude, namely, 
that mere and immediate “ destruction” will be the whole 
doom of the unrepenting, is, we believe, rarely if ever held 
by any persons professing faith in Scripture; although it is 
sometimes, by opponents who are unable or disinclined to 
exercise discrimination, unjustly imputed to them. 

Dr. Whitby says, with truth, “If annihilation only 
be the second death, the punishment and perdition 
threatened to sinners in the other world, they must all 
suffer equally; because if there be no degrees of anni- 
hilation or not-being, then all will equally not be, or 
lose their being; and nothing by annihilation can lose 
more.” t 

* At pp. 32—34. 
+ Appendix to 2 Thess. chap. i.: in Comment., vol. ii. p. 484. 
E 
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This is a very obvious truth, or might even be termed a 
truism. But the present chapter shows that it is wholly 
irrelevant to our view of the subject. Nor are we ac- 
quainted with any Christian writer who maintains the 
opinion which it combats. 


CHAPTER XV. 


ON THE QUESTION HOW FAR MAN'S NECESSARY OR UNI- 
VERSAL IMMORTALITY IS TAUGHT BY REASON OR 
SCRIPTURE. 


Tuose divines who maintain the doctrine of unending 
misery generally premise or presuppose the natural, and 
in some sort necessary, immortality of the human soul; 
natural, in the sense that, unless God by an ezpress act 
destroy it, the soul will never cease to be and to be con- 
scious; necessary, in the sense that it would be unfit and 
unworthy of the Deity so to destroy. This they infer 
sometimes primarily from reason; sometimes from reason 
and Scripture jointly. Dr. R. W. Hamilton appears to 
deem the proof from reason sufficient. He writes, “We 
argue with confidence, that as man can meditate his 
immortality, he cannot be less than immortal.”* ‘Im- 
mortality is as much a property and determination of his 
mature as reason, or any quality besides.” t “Nothing 
agrees with the annihilation, everything agrees with the 
immortality of the soul.”} “The truth of this immortality 
is not speculative, but rests in consciousness and capacity. 
No revelation could overthrow the fact, for to dispute the 
fact would be to overthrow its own pretensions.” § “ We 
have argued, from the moral susceptibilities and inap- 
peasable longings of the soul, that it is immortal. The 
power of conceiving it amounts to demonstration." || 

It is added, in a later part of this work, ** Let us think 

* Rewards and Punishments, p. 57. t Ibid., p. 64. 
{ Ibid., p. 65. § Ibid., p. 67. || Ibid., p. 110. 
E 2 
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of the attitude in which the doctrine of the soul’s annihila- 
tion places the Deity. Man, being immortal, a workman- 
ship of the richest store, the heir of measureless blessings, 
is directly crushed.” ‘God, in this act of destruction, is 
seen to revoke his own design.”* ‘This annihilation is 
not a moral act. Itis physical.” + ‘ All of power in God, 
as coalescing with infinite excellence, we can adore. But 
a power, independent, detached, violent, we know not, nor 
is there any like power revealed. We do not feel that our 
esteem for Deity is excited by the triumph of such power 
over his moral perfections. In punishment we saw Him 
just: in annihilation He is irresistible! Nor do we 
acknowledge that the best method of winning our hearts 
to Him is to lead us to the footstool of the throne on 
which He sits, surrounded by the emblems of destruction 
and the wrecks of existence !” f 

Professor Moses Stuart begins his Essays by speaking 
of man as “a being endowed with a spirit which can never 
cease to exist ;” and subjoins, “He who made us in his 
own image, made us immortal like Himself; immortal in 
regard to the powers and faculties, as well as the existence, 
of the soul: the immortal subjects, therefore, of happiness 
or misery.” § 

It must, however, be on the scriptural proof that this 
writer alone relies; since he afterwards adds, “The light 
of nature has never yet sufficed to make even the question 
clear to any portion of our benighted race, whether the 
soul of man is immortal. Cicero, incomparably the most 
able defender of the soul’s immortality of which the 
heathen world can yet boast, very ingenuously confesses, 
that after all the arguments which he had adduced to con- 
firm the doctrine, it so fell out that his mind was satisfied 


* Rewards and Punishments, pp. 356, 357. T Ibid., p. 358. 
t Ibid., pp. 358, 359. § Stuart’s Exegetical Essays, p. 5. 
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of it only when directly employed in contemplating the 
arguments in its favour. At other times he fell into a 
state of doubt and darkness.” * Again, “It is notorious 
that Socrates, the next most able advocate among the 
heathen for the same doctrine, has adduced arguments to 
establish the never-ceasing existence of the soul, which 
will not bear the test of examination. How true it is, 
that ‘life and immortality are brought to light through 
the gospel.’ It is equally true they are brought to light 
only there.” t | 

Yet it would appear by the former quotation, that this 
author supposed them to have been brought to light long 
before, in the declaration, * God made man in his own 
image." 

Now, we are far from questioning that strong presump- 
tive arguments for a future life, and even for an immortal 
life of man, in connection with his well-being, are to be 
drawn from nature and reason. On the contrary, we 
highly appreciate them. 

Yet it has been correctly said, that “Socrates and his 
. disciples are represented by Plato as admitting that ‘men 
in general were highly incredulous as to the soul's future 
existence,’ and as expecting that it would at the moment 
of death be dispersed like air or smoke, and cease alto- 
gether to exist; so that it would require no little persuasion 
and argument to convince them that the soul can exist 
after death, and retain anything of its powers and intelli- 
gence.”} This admission certainly goes to corroborate 
Professor Stuart’s statements as to the insufficiency of 
natural light. 

* See also Archbishop Whately's Essays, p. 54. 

+ Stuart’s Exegetical Essays, p. 7. 

t Whately, ibid., pp. 35, 36. See Cary’s Plato (Phedo), vol. i. p. 69, 
for a different version ; and Pheedo, in Greek, chap. xiv., quoted above, p. 41, 
mote. 
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With regard to the proof of man’s immortality from the 
expression (Gen. i. 27), “So God created man in his own 
image: in the image of God created he him,” it is to be: 
observed that divines have on this greatly differed. Bishop. 
Warburton argued that * the image of God consisted, not. 
in his having an immaterial soul, for that is common to- 
the whole animal creation; but in his reason.’* Dr. 
South, in a sermon on the text, defines the image of God 
in man to have been “that universal rectitude of all the- 
faculties of the soul by which they stand apt and disposed. 
to their respective offices and operations.”+ But if we 
choose to admit that the expression * image of God" does. 
indicate, among other attributes, the gift of immortality, — 
in what sense is this to be, necessarily, taken? God only 
hath immortality: a whole, unsuccessive, indestructible: 
being. This alone involves omniscience. But it cannot. 
be supposed that God endowed man with an immortality 
which, although successive, was independent and irrevo- 
cable. This would have been not merely to create a sort. 
of Demigod, but to limit his own divine Omnipotence. 

No one affirms the absolute dependence of a creature’s. 
being more fully than the Rev. C. Bradley; himself an 
earnest defender of the doctrine of endless evil. Thus he 
writes, “ We shall live for ever, simply because it is the 
will of Him who gave us life, to preserve us in being. 
Without Him our souls are as liable to be destroyed as. 
our bodies: yea, let Him for one moment be unmindful. 
of an immortal spirit, and in that very moment that spirit 
has ceased to be. This truth is not sufficiently remem- 
bered by us. We seem to think that our souls have some. 
natural claim to the eternity before us, and that Omnipo- 
tence itself has no power to destroy them: but the thought. 
is vain. The God, who is the Father of our spirits, could. 


* Divine Legation, book vi. vol. iii. p. 556. ¢ Sermons, vol. i. p. 51. 
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annihilate as easily as He made them. Crowded as is the 
universe with the living heirs of immortality, a word from 
his lips would leave it for ever without an inhabitant, and 
turn his own heaven into a desert, without a spirit rejoicing 
in it, or an angel worshipping before his throne.” * 

What is it, then, for man to be immortal? It is to 
have a loan of existence sustained every moment by divine 
energy, capable of being endless.  * If" says Baxter, 
reasoning with a sceptic, * by corruptible you mean that 
which hath a certainty of perishing if God uphold it not, 
I grant it of the whole creation.” He subjoins, “No 
doubt there is, unto all beings, a continual emanation or 
influx from God, which is a continued causation.” + 

But does it in any wise follow, that because God created 
man capable of immortality, and even adapted for it, there- 
fore his Creator wills and ought in all instances to com- 
municate immortality, or go on to support the creature's 
being without end? May He not have, with the best 
reason, a different purpose; and if it be so, shall we pre- 
sume to say that He “is seen to revoke his own design?” 

Dr. Watts, when arguing for the extinction of the in- 
fants of wicked parents, observes, “It will perhaps be 
objected,—of what use can it be for the great God to 
bring so many thousand souls of the children of wicked 
parents into being, to destroy them so soon? Answer.— 
Who can tell me of what use it can be for God to create so 
many millions of animated beings in the sea, or in the 
woods and deserts, for so short a continuance? Who can 
tell why He should exert his almighty power to produce so 
many myriads of fishes which man never sees, and insects, 
engines of curious and divine artifice, of which millions are 
brought forth in one day, which are never seen ‘of men, 


* Bradley’s Sermons, vol, ii. pp. 5, 6. 
. t Reasons of Christian Religion, pp. 555—558. 
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and which in a few weeks or months perish again, and are 
lost for ever? It is as easy with Omnipotence to create 
souls as bodies, or to make men as worms; and it is the 
illustrious and unconceivable magnificence of his govern- 
ment, that He can produce worlds of such wonderful 
creatures, and destroy them without any loss, though He 
should never acquaint us with any of his reasons or pur- 
poses for this conduct." * 

We know also that the first man was threatened with 
the penalty of death (Gen. n. 17): * Thou shalt surely 
die;" or, * dying thou shalt die" (i. 19); * dust thou art, 
and unto dust shalt thou return." Even if it were to be 
granted that an intimation of suffering after death was 
conveyed in those words (which is not apparent), still would 
the remark of Locke retain its force,—‘“‘ It seems a strange 
way of understanding a law, that by death should be meant 
endless life in misery." 

We ought here to notice that a well-known argument 
has been raised for the immortality of the soul, from the 
belief that the ultimate atoms of matter are indestructible ; 
and as the soul, although sut generis, is, like them, in its 
being, one and indivisible, it must be indestructible also. 
This argument has been put ably and successfully by the 
late Professor Thomas Brown, of Edinburgh, in his “ Lec- 
tures on the Mind.” It is very valuable; for if ultimate 
atoms are indiscerptible, and therefore indestructible, 
except by God’s will, so, more strongly concluding, both 
from reasoning and consciousness, that the spirit is one 
and indivisible, we are yet more certain that c will 
never perish, except the will of God cease to uphold tt. 
Still, it is to us a supposition lacking proof, that it never 
has been God’s will and act, since the first creation, to 
destroy any material atoms; and equally destitute of 

* Works, vol. vi. p. 314. 
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proof, that He never has and never will destroy any 
spirits which He hath made. The former is undoubtedly 
asserted ; but the grounds of absolute proof for it we have 
either not seen, or cannot remember. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


ON THE DOOM OF THOSE WHO PERISHED IN THE GENERAL 
DELUGE. 


As a sort of touchstone for the opinion last discussed 
(that of a certainly universal immortality for human 
beings), we would call to mind the case of that gene- 
ration which perished in the general deluge. The record 
preliminary to those events is found in Genesis, chap. 
vi, where we read (verses 5, 6) the very remarkable state- 
ment, * God saw that the wickedness of man was great 
in the earth, and that every imagination of the thoughts of 
his heart was only evil continually. And it repented 
Jehovah that He had made man on the earth, and it 
grieved Him at his heart.” 

This emphatic declaration must have some weighty 
meaning.  Expositors in general tell us what it must 
not be taken to mean—justly warning us against attri- 
buting human variableness or passion to the Deity— 
rather than attempt to set forth precisely what it does 
mean; which indeed we judge to be above a human 
expositor’s ken. 

The words, it is presumed, cannot mean less, than 
that the great prevalence and continuance of mankind’s 
wickedness was highly adverse to the divine mind and 
will, and was reason for destroying those who wrought it. 
They seem to mean more than this, although what more 
it may be hard to discover or define. 

But taken in the sense proposed, or taken literally in 
any sense, they certainly in no way or degree indicate that 
it was God’s will and purpose to perpetuate the being of 
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those sinners. If there be any one event which the lan- 
guage makes improbable, it 1s this: that Jehovah should 
make those immortal whom it is said to have “repented 
Him that He had made” at all; should will or permit 
those to exist unendingly, as sinners and sufferers, whom 
it is declared to have “grieved Him at his heart” that 
He had created, or caused to exist. 

Then follows (verse 7) the declaration of the divine pur- 
pose: ‘Jehovah said, I will destroy man whom I have 
created from the face of the earth ; both man, and beast, 
and the creeping thing, and the fowls of the air; for it 
repenteth me that I have made them." | 

Now we need not, in estimating this destruction, adopt 
the views of Bishop Newton, who says, * it is reasonably 
computed, that the number of antediluvians amounted 
to many millions more than the present inhabitants of the 
earth."* Let us rather believe; with Dr. Pye Smith, that 
their “number was really small.” + Suppose it a very 
small fraction (the nine-hundredth part) of our modern 
world's population, and that thus only à million of human 
lives were destroyed by the deluge. 

It is observable that the same word “destroy”} is 
applied to “man and beast, and the creeping thing and 
fowls of the air.” But, according to the theologians 
above cited, God willed, while he swept them from this 
globe, to sustain in immortality that guilty million; to 
permit the “wickedness which was so great in the 
earth” to be augmented hy endless additions in Hades, 
and “the imagination of the thoughts of those hearts 
which had been only evil continually” to be perpetuated 
everlastingly.§ 


* Works, vol. i. p. 158. T Seripture and Geology, p. 302. 

i Often rendered “lot out,” in the Old Testament. In the Vulgate, 
*! delebo ;" Septuagint, amardnpo. — 

§ As to the character and state of the antediluvians, the remarks of 
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Dr. Hamilton admits, “man is only a creature, therefore 
dependent, and only exists in immortality, as he is immor- 
taly vivified and upheld.—God sustains him at every 
breath and pulse."* God, then, could have “destroyed” that 
wicked and unhappy million by simply withholding his 
creative or preserving energy; or, after a period of retribu- 
tive suffering, could have let them drop into non-existence. 
But not so. Although “holy, holy, holy is the Lord God 
Almighty," and wickedness is “the abominable thing that 
He hateth,” still it was his will—according to these divines— 
that this aggregate of wickedness and misery should be 
strictly everlasting. We repeat, the phrases by which this 
account is prefaced must have some weighty meaning, 
though expositors are unable to say precisely what mean- 
ing. It is said of the supremely Good, whose name is 
Love, that man’s great wickedness “grieved Him at his 
heart;” and then, we are taught, that He “destroyed” man, 
by consigning him to an endless being in wickedness and 
misery. Let it be judged whether the depraved and 
doomed million of antediluvians could be fitly designated 
* the heirs of measureless blessings.” + But whatever title 


Bishop Horsley deserve attention: ‘‘ Not that it at all startles me, to find 
antediluvian souls in safe keeping for final salvation. On the contrary, I 
should find it very difficult to believe (unless I were to read it somewhere 
in the Bible), that of the millions that perished in the general deluge, all 
died hardened in impenitence and unbelief; insomuch that not one of that 
race could be an object of future mercy, beside the eight persons who were 
miraculously saved in the ark, for the purpose of repeopling the depopulated 
earth. Nothing in the general plan of God’s dealings with mankind, as 
revealed in Scripture, makes it necessary to suppose, that, of the antedilu- 
vian race, who might repent upon Noah’s preaching, more would be saved 
from the temporal judgment, than the purpose of a gradual repopulation of 
the world demanded; or to suppose, on the other hand, that all, who perished 
in the flood, are to perish everlastingly in the lake of fire.”—Sermon on 
Christ's Descent, etc., p. 16. 

* Rewards and Punishments, p. 64. 

T See p. 52, above. 
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were given them, they need not, if blotted out of being, 
have been “directly crushed ;” for the mere and simple 
withholding of divine energy would have let them and their 
sins and anguish cease to be. The very “emblems of 
destruction” would have returned to nought. The very 
“wrecks of their existence" would have utterly vanished. 
Do the advocates for a necessary immortality conceive that 
“the best method of winning our hearts” is to set before 
us a sort of destruction, which consists in the indestructible- 
ness of depravity and despair? If that immeasurably 
dreadful result were in the prescient or omniscient view of 
God, could we conceive of it as compatible with the per- 
fect felicity of a Being perfectly good? Rather would not 
the words “‘ grieved Him at his heart” be in that case but 
a faint expression of the painfulness of such a fact and 
prospect ? 

Some minds, even on the ground of Gen. i. 26, 27, 
which can no way favour it except by an unwarranted 
inference as to the certain endless life of all men, may 
bow devoutly to that mystery as an act of pious submission 
to God’s unsearchable sovereignty. For us it would, on 
the contrary, be profaneness to believe it; and, above all, 
on grounds which are for us so palpably conjectural and 
insufficient. 

The more this question is examined, the more strongly 
do we hold to that scriptural statement—which Professor 
Stuart himself adduces—Jesus Christ alone “hath made 
life and incorruption clear (Pwticavtos bé Sony xai apGap- 
ciav) through the gospel.” But the very terms of this 
text intimate what the New Testament everywhere 
expresses, that “life,” ‘‘incorruption,” “immortality,” 
are “the gift of God through Jesus Christ.” They 
are first “brought to light” or “made clear" * through 
the gospel,” as “ good tidings of great joy.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 


ON THE RECONCILEABLENESS OF THOSE TEXTS, WHICH ARE 
THOUGHT TO DECLARE ENDLESS PUNISHMENT, WITH 
ULTIMATE ‘f DESTRUCTION.” 


Tue stress of proof for the endless suffering of the wicked 
is chiefly laid on the phrases “ punishment everlasting” 
(xoAacw aiwviov), in Matt. xxv. 46; “ everlasting con- 
demnation” (aiwviov xpioews), in Mark i. 29; “their 
worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched” (0 ox@An& 
avTOv oU TEXevTÓ: k.T.A.), In Mark ix. 43; “destruction 
everlasting " (üXe0pov aicwiov), in 2 Thess. i. 9; ''ever- 
lasting judgment ”’ (xpiyatos aiwviov), in Heb. vi. 2. 

It is contended that these phrases plainly and unequivo- 
cally declare the doctrine. —— 

The most forcible of them—as has been already re- 
marked—is held to be the first (the xoracw aiwveoy of 
Matthew), on account of its being placed in antithesis 
with £e" aiowvtov, “ life everlasting.” It is therefore to 
this phrase that our attention will be first and principally 
given. Although nothing is more certain than that both 
those words have also other and different meanings, which 
will be afterwards treated of, we shall accept here, as their 
primary sense, the version “ punishment everlasting.” But 
then we must take the phrase as a whole. Punishment 
stands as much in antithesis with “life,” as “everlasting” 
with “everlasting.” But this is in opposite modes. If 
“everlasting” be antithetic in the way of parallel, “‘punish- 
ment” is antithetic in the way of contrast. Will it be 
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said that, in order to an absolute antithesis of contrast, 
the phrase should have been “death everlasting?” I 
we judge from their reasonings on the term “death,” this 
would not have been held, by believers in endless suffering, 
to disprove the doctrine. 

About fourteen texts of the New Testament,* to 
which many might be added from the Old, appear to 
declare the ultimate destruction of the wicked. We 
have seen also this fact or prospect very frequently put in 
direct contrast with the promise of ** life; "t and it cannot 
be reasonable, or respectful to the Scriptures, that those 
many passages should be allowed no influence on the inter- 
pretation of this, or rather should all be ruled by the 
supposed meaning of this and a few others; so that 
“death” and “destruction”? should be construed as 
meaning indestructible existence in all of them, in order to 
conform their import to the doctrine for which the de- 
fenders of endless suffering contend. 

An important reason, if we mistake not, will present 
itself in subsequent pages, why the term “ punishment”? 
should have been here employed as more comprehensively 
appropriate. That this word (xóXaets) is sometimes 
applied to the punishment of death, we see in the Septua- 
gint (Wisdom of Solomon xix. 4, 5), where, concerning 
the pursuing host of Pharaoh it is said, “that they might 
fulfil the punishment which was wanting to their torments 
(THY Xeirrovcav ais Bacdvois rpocavamMnpoeo ct kóNaactw), 
and that thy people might pass a wonderful way, but they 
might find a strange death (éxetvou dé Eévov etpwot Odvarov).” 
And again, 2 Maccab. iv. 38, where we read that Antiochus 
“slew Andronicus the murderer” (of Onias), “the Lord 
rendering to him his deserved punishment (Tov xupiov rhv 

* Chapter xii. pp. 40—43. + Chapter xili. pp. 44—46, 
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à£iav avro KOXactv atrodovtos).”* Nor is the punishment 
of destruction unfitly termed “everlasting punishment.”’ 
The memorable destruction in the Red Sea, above referred _ 
to,—the frightful death of Ravaillac (the murderer of 
Henry IV. of France), and still more torturing destruction 
of Damien (who attempted to assassinate Louis XV.), 
might be so described. The penalty was everlasting and 
irreversible, as far as human power could make it so. It 
destroyed, as far as man can destroy, the subjects of it 
everlastingly ; and, moreover, it is an everlasting fact in 
memory and in warning; an infliction or penalty adapted 
to be of everlasting note and effect after its subjects have 
been destroyed. 

The mortal existence of the Egyptian host, and of the 
doomed assassins, is blotted out for ever. The penalty or 
forfeit is everlasting to them. Their punishment is an 
everlasting memorial of retributive justice to others. 

Dr. Watts, we observe, in reference to the future state 
of those infants, whom he supposes reduced to non-exist- 
ence after death, describes this as “an everlasting for- 
feiture of life, aud a sort of endless punishment without 
pain.” + 

It will be obvious how fully, when we thus take 
“ punishment everlasting ” to mean ultimate and everlast- 
ing destruction, the text is brought into accordance with 
other most impressive and awful warnings. “Fear him 
which is able to destroy both soul and body in hell." 
“The wages of sinis death.” ‘‘If ye live after the flesh, 
ye shall die." The same idea appears to be conveyed in 


* So in classical Greek: Lysias, in his oration against Eratosthenes, 
asks, “ought not they and their children to be punished with the utmost 
or extreme penalties?" (rais eoxárais Snulas rordťeoðai) viz., the for- 
feiture of their lives.—Tom. i. p. 264. Edit. Auger. 

T Works, vol. vi. p. 311 ; and see p. 96 below. 
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the words of 2 Thess. i. 9: ‘“Destruction everlasting 
(GAeBpov atwyiov)* from the presence of the Lord.” Why, 
then, should the phrases aiwviíov rpisews, Mark iii. 29, 
or Kpipatos aiwviov, Heb. vi. 2, require any other inter- 
pretation than that of “the second death,” which is 
everlasting ; a final and remediless destruction ? 

_ Neither can the expression, “where their worm dieth 
not, and the fire is not quenched,” amount to any affirma- 
tion of an endless existence in torment, when we consider 
that it is an allusion to the last words of the prophecy of 
Isaiah, where we read (in the Septuagint version), concerning 
the carcases or corpses (ra kôħa)t of transgressors, “ their 
worm shall not die, neither shall their fire be quenched (o 
yap oKarnE ai’tav ov TereuvTHoEL, Kal TO TIP avTaY ov 
aBecOncerat).”? The living worm, in reference to carcases, 
indicates solely their continued putrescence. It is re- 
markable that the second clause occurs three times in 
Leviticus vi. 9, 12, 13, where we read (verse 9), 7d 
TrÜp Tov O@vovactnpiov...ov osBecOnoerar; (verse 12,) Kal 
Top et Td OuctactTHpiov KavOnceTat... Kal ov cBecOnoeTaL ; 
(verse 13,) xai 7rüp &uvrravrós KavOnoerat. .. ov o Beo ceras. 
Our English version is (verse 12), “The fire upon the 
altar shall be burning in it; it shall not be put out ;" 
(verse 13,) ** The fire shallever be burning upon the altar ; 
it shall never go out." 

In Jeremiah xvii. ult., the same phrase occurs: ** Then 
will I kindle a fire in the gates thereof, and it shall devour 
the palaces of Jerusalem, and it shall not be quenched 
(Septuagint, xai ov cBeaOncerat).” 

* The Israelites slain in the wilderness are said (1 Cor. x. 10) to have 
been “ destroyed of the destroyer (4mdaovro bd 700 0Xo0pevrov)," or to have 
** perished by the destroyer." "OaAe6pos is applied in Homer'sIliad (x. 174, 
A. 174, x. 325) to the death of the Greeks, the death of an animal, the 


death of Hector. 
T Compare IIeb. iii. 17, kàAa. 
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We fully admit that, in our Saviour’s allusion to these 
words, torment is intended, and that thgy are made to 
shadow forth a dreadful doom; but since the corpses and 
the worms have perished, and the altars and the palaces 
have been subverted, and the fires become extinct for ages, 
we cannot think such emblems an adequate foundation for 
the terrible dogma of unending sin and misery, but rather, 
if anything, an intimation of the very reverse—a sugges- 
tion of the blessed hope that evil shall be at length con- 
sumed like the ancient corpses, and extinguished like the 
altar’s fire, 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


ON THE FLURAL OR DIVERSE SENSES OF SOME WORDS 
AFFECTING THIS CONTROVERSY. 


Waite thus stating what we deem to be the most patent 
or obvious, and most widely applicable sense of Scripture 
in regard to future punishment, we yet see reason to 
think that another and ulterior sense is also admissible, 
although, it may have a less extended application. 
Notwithstanding the elaborate essay of Professor Stuart 
showing that the words aiwy and aiówos in the New 
Testament (generally rendered “ever” and “ everlasting”) 
do, in a great majority of instances, mean an everlasting or 
unlimited duration, still the fact remains, and is neces- 
sarily admitted by him, that these words are also frequently 
used to express limited periods; and that the sense of them 
in every case must depend on the nature of the subject to 
which they are applied.* That aiwves (ages) sometimes 
mean a limited period, is manifest from 1 Cor. x. 11, 


* It is indeed said, “ those things which by a trope, on account of their 
long continuance, are sometimes called eternal, are proved, from Scripture 
itself, to be limited and at length interrupted ; but when that is not evident, 
we shall always accept eternal in its proper sense.” —Peter Martyr, Loci 
Comm., p. 734. | 

So the rule is laid down, “that every term be taken in its proper 
sense, except there be something in the subject or connection which requires 
it to be taken otherwise.” —Fuller’s Letters to Vidler, Lett.v., pp. 549, 550. 

On both these statements we observe the sense of aidévos in reference 
to punishment is proved to be limited (as we treated it in the last chapter) 
by the nature of the case, and by the spirit of Scripture itself. If in some 
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* These things are written for our admonition, upon whom 
the ends of the ages (ra TéXn TOV aiwvwv) are come ;”* 
and from Heb. ix. 26, “ Now once at the conclusion of 
the ages (mì cuvtedeia TOv aidvwv) hath he’ (Christ) 
* appeared to put away sin by the sacrifice of himself." 

Then, on the other hand, we read in 1l Cor. ii. 7, of 
* the hidden wisdom, which God ordained before the ages 
(mpó rv aiovov)."t 

An end of ages, and a beginning or eternity anterior to 
the ages (ai@ves), are thus declared ; and one sees not how 
the limited sense of the term could be more expressly 
made apparent.t 


other instances it is more palpably limited by common sense, it is so most 
stringently in this case by moral judgment, by humanity, by reverence for 
the attributes of God, which we are bound not to impair. 

* Dr. Bloomfield’s note, in his Greek Testament, on this place, is as fol- 
lows :—“It has been fully established, by the researches of the most emi- 
nent commentators, that this does noć mean, as is commonly supposed, 
‘the ends of the world ;’ but that there is an allusion to the Jewish mode 
of computing the world’s duration, and distributing it into three Zons, or 
periods of 2000 years each. 1. The age before the law; 2, that of the 
Mosaic dispensation; 3, that of the Messiah. Thus ‘the sense will be, 
upon whom the end of the sons, or ages, i.e. the last son or age is 
come ; namely, the age of the Messiah, the last dispensation of God to 
man." | 

T So Ignatius, speaking of the eternal existence of the Son, writes, 
s Who, before the ages (vpb alóvev) was with the Father."— 4d Jagnes. 
Epist., § 6. 

And Eusebius on the same subject, writes of the Son as, ** not in cer- 
tain times or periods not existent and afterwards born, but before eval 
times existing (0d xpdvas pev low obk Üvra. . . . . GAA Tpb xpdvwy 
aiwvlwy tvra);” and again, “from evermore, or rather before all ages, hav- 
ing his essential being (č aidvos, uaAdAov 38 wpó wávrov alaver... . . i 
odctoipevor).”—Huseb. Dem. Hvan. lib. iv. c. 3, p.149. And again, speaking 
of the Word or Christ, he writes, ó 8$ xdyros xpóvov ral advrev alavey 
xpeoBurepos, who is older than all time, and than all ages.—Lib. iv. 
c. 1, p. 144. 


$ It were childish to be deterred from this investigation by the sarcasm 
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In -like manner, with regard to the term aiwvos 
“ everlasting,” we read in 2 Tim. i. 9, of God’s “ own pur- 
pose and grace, given us in Christ Jesus before the times 
of the ages (or eval* times) (pd ypovwv aiwvier) ;” 
and again, in Titus i, 2, “in hope of everlasting life 
(wis aiwviov), which God, who cannot lie, promised 
before the times of the ages, or eval times (mpd ypovev 
aimviov).+ 

Moreover, this literal rendering of the last-named text 
makes it evident that nearness, and even a sort of anti- 
thetic juxtaposition, cannot at all prove identity of sense. 
For it is clear that 75 aiwviov in the first clause means, 
according to the view of those who argue for its largest 
sense (in which also we concur), “ life everlasting;”’ and in 
the second clause ypovev aiwviwv can mean only age-last- 
ing (or secular or eval) times; before which was an 
eternity. 

A somewhat similar but still more impressive instance 
occurs in Rom. xvi. 25, 26: “The mystery kept secret in 
eval or ancient times (ypovois aiwviors), but now made 
manifest, according to the commandment of the eternal 
God (Tov atwviov Meod).”’ 

Here it is most evident that the sense of aiwvios in the 
second clause, supposing it to declare the divine eternity, 
must essentially differ from its meaning in the first clause. 
There it means only ancient—within the cycles of time: 


of the late esteemed Andrew Fuller, who says, “It has been long the 
practice to ring changes on the words aion and aionios— pretty words, no 
doubt,” etc.; or by that of the equally esteemed Olinthus Gregory, as to 
“the q@onian period, conian love,” etc., etc. Such modes of meeting 
fair criticism or serious inquiry cannot serve the cause of those who are 
tempted to indulge in them. 

* See Todd’s Johnson. 

+ Locke (as quoted in Macknight on this text) remarks, “the true lite- 
ral translation is, ‘before the secular times.’ ”’ 
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here it means the e/ernal, without beginning as without. 
end. 

If farther proof be desired that the close and even anti- 

thetic juxtaposition of the same word sometimes takes place 
in the New Testament with a great diversity of meaning, 
we have it in John iii. &: “ The wind (rò wrvedua) bloweth 
where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but 
knowest not whence it cometh and whither it goeth: so is 
every one that is born of the Spirit (èc rod mvevpatos).” 
It had been said just above, “ that which is born of the 
spirit is spirit (rveüua éa:)." 
. In 2 Cor. v. 2, we read, ** He hath made him to ies sin for 
us who knew no sim (Tov yap pa) wyvóvra ápapríav vrmep 
24v apaptiay éroincev) ;” where the latter apapríav, i. e. 
sin in the first clause of our version, either means *'a sin- 
offering," or else that Christ was ¢reated as if a sinner. 

We confidently maintain therefore that if in Matt. xxv. 
46, aiwviov be interpreted to mean in the first clause a 
protracted but terminable being of the wicked in suffering, 
and in the second a strictly everlasting life of the saints, 
those two senses differ Jess, than when it is used in 
the sentence above cited (Romans xvi. 25, 26) to speak on 
the one hand of God’s absolute efernity, and on the other 
of ancient or age-enduring times: incomparably less also 
than the two senses of veya, when it is employed in the 
same verse to signify the Uncreated Spirit and the inani- 
mate air; and far less than the two senses of ápapría, 
when employed to denote in one clause s/n, and in the 
other the sinless victim. 

Further, it should not be soins that spoken words 
(oral utterances) recorded in the gospels, are not given in 
the language in which they were uttered. Let it be granted 
that the Greek version of each word spoken by Christ in 
Syro-Chaldaic or Hebrew is strictly an inspired version ; 
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still both these are less exact languages than the Greek; 
and while the words aiwy, aiwriéss, were doubtless the 
very fittest for rendering the word OS{y (or its equivalent 
in the Syro-Chaldaic or Aramean), those original words 
had probably a somewhat more flexible and indefinite 
meaning and application. Thus we read—Deut. xv. 17: 
* So shall he be thy servant for ever,” i.e. all his life. 
1 Sam. xxvi. 12: '' Achish said he shall be my servant 
for ever." Ps, xxi. 4: “Thou gavest him length of days 
for ever and ever” 1 Kings i. 81: “ Bathsheba said, let 
my lord king David live for ever.’ Neh. ii. 3: “Let 
the king live for ever."* . Deut. xxxii. 7 : * Remember the 
days of old." Gen. vi. 4: “The daughters of men bare 
children, and they became mighty men of old.’ Ezek. 
xxvi. 20: “The people of old time.” In all these texts 
the term pow is used. 

Hence we may certainly infer that the version by atwvios 
was not chosen solely for its power to express endlessness, 
but rather for that degree of ambiguity, or capability ot 
varied application, which made it as nearly as might be a 
parallel to pow.t 


* Tn several of these texts, the Vulgate has “in eternum” and sempi- 
ternus.” 

T This is the principle of Dr. Adam Clarke’s comment on Matt. xxvi. 
26; where he observes, “in the Hebrew, Chaldee, and Chaldeo-Syriac lan- 
guages, there is no term which expresses to mean, signify, denote, though 
both the Greek and Latin abound with them. Hence the Hebrews use a 
figure, and say it is, forit signifies. So Gen. xli. 26, 27, ** The seven kine 
are seven years.” Dan. vii. 24, etc. And following this idiom, though 
the work is written in Greek, we find in Rev. i. 20, ** The seven stars are 
the angels," etc. etc. "That our Lord neither spoke in Greek nor Latin (at 
the Eucharist) needs no proof. It was most probably in what was 
called the Chaldaic, now the Syriac, that our Lord conversed with his 
disciples." He goes on clearly to show how common such forms of 
speech are even in our own language: as, in speaking of a bust, this is. 
Socrates, etc. But it is not the application of Dr. Clarke's principle to 
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We have now further to examine the meanings of the 
word xóħacıs. It has been shown already, in Chapter xvi.,* 
that this word, which, is properly enough rendered by 
the general term punishment, sometimes means the punish- 
ment of death. 

But then it also, as undoubtedly, has often the sense 
of remedial correction, or chastisement. Indeed, it 
appears that this was its more proper sense in classic 
Greek, from Aristotle’s distinction—dvadéper dé Tipwpia 


particular texts with which we are here concerned (though it has been de- 
sirable to indicate it for the better illustration of our point). Our con- 
cern is to defend the principle itself. Even if Cardinal Wiseman’s subtle 
reply has abated the force in some degree of Dr. Clarke’s particular use of 
it, still the general principle is not touched,—that it is correct in some 
measure to estimate the meaning of a literal version according to the 
idiom of the language from which the version is made. Indeed, the Car- 
dinal by implication admits this, when he reasons not against the principle 
but against what he pronounces a miataken employ of it. The principle, 
we apprehend, would be allowed by all biblical critics worthy the name, 
that even in an inspired version, our interpretation ought to be in- 
fluenced by a study of the language whence the version was made; and 
therefore that if the word toby be yet more indefinite or ambiguous in 
import than alw», alwvios,; we have on this account reason to believe that 
the Greek words were rather selected for those degrees of indefiniteness or 
plurality of meaning which belong to them, than for other reasons. This 
principle is constantly and rightly acted. on, even in interpreting those 
larger parts of the New Testament which are not aversion at all. For it 
is confessedly important to interpret these, not wholly or chiefly by the 
standard and usage of classical Greek, but very often by that of the Hel- 
lenistic ; by the Hebrew, Rabbinical, Syriac, and even Latin sources of 
various words and phrases. But then these considerations, a fortiori 
cannot but be yet more fit and needful, in criticising those passages which 
are certainly a version of the tongue in which they were spoken. Even 
inspired writings, be they the original words uttered or written, or an 
ancient version, must, in either case, be interpreted. We think that these 
considerations, as to one of ‘the rules which should guide interpretation, 
have enough weight in favour of our views to make them worth adding to 
the other arguments already adduced as to the “grammar and philology” 
of our question. 
* At pp. 63, 64. À 
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Kal KÓNaGis N pèv Yap KoAaCIS TOU TdoyovTOS Evexa 
écTu' 4 5é tiwpia, Tod TotodvTOS: i. e. “Tiwpia and 
Kodaots differ; for xóXacus is for the sake of the sufferer, 
but ru4cpía, of the inflictor." 

Clemens Alexandrinus writes, ‘‘érel cwrnptot Kal Tat- 
Sevtixai ai KoNacels Tov cob, eis ério pod)» dryovaa, :" 
for the chastisements (xóXaceu) of God are salutary and 
disciplinary, leading to conversion.* 

Philo Judzus uses the word in both its senses. He 
writes of “inflicting continual punishment {(xodAaces 
ypôpevot ouvexer), moderate to those whose trespasses 
are curable, but very severe as to the incurable. For 
though in themselves they seem odious, yet are puuish- 
ments the greatest good to the foolish (uéyeorov drya8ov 
adpaivovew ai xoddoes), as medicines are to the dis- 
eased in body." t 

' Thus it is placed, as we judge, beyond fair and reason- 
able dispute, that the phrase xdAacw aiwviov taken by 
itself might be literally and truly rendered “ eval or 
age-lasting chastisement." And it has also been made 
sufficiently apparent, from other and stronger New Testa- 
ment instances, that the antithetic juxtaposition of wv 
aiwviov, “life everlasting,” does not at all forbid such an 
interpretation, if on other grounds it can be justified. 


* Both these passages are cited in Jortin’s Remarks on Eccles. Hist. 
vol. i, p. 238. 

+ De Agricultura, lib. i, Opp. p.193; in Yonge's translation (Bohn), 
vol. i. p. 386. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


ON THE DUAL OR PLURAL SENSE OF SOME OTHER PASSAGES, 
AND ITS APPLICATION TO OUR SUBJECT. 


IT will, of course, be objected,—Do you then plead for two 
discrepant interpretations of the same words? We 
answer, if it shall appear that, in several passages of the 
New Testament, certain words include or involve a plu- 
rality of meanings, then the supposition of a second or 
ulterior sense is not a supposition of discrepancy ; and the 
analogy of faith admits and probably demands that we 
should so regard the text in question. 

Now such a plurality of meanings is generally recog- 
nised in various special prophecies and general moral 
predictions. Thus “the Holy Spirit says to Peter 
(Acts x. 15), on his refusing to touch and taste pro- 
miscuously the creatures shown him in his vision, 
‘What God hath cleansed, that call not thou common.’ 
No one who reads that narrative can doubt of its 
having this double sense: 1. That the distinction be- 
tween clean and unclean meats was to be abolished. 
2. That the Gentiles were to be called into the church 
of Christ." * 

When the same apostle said to our Lord (John xii. 8), 
*'Thou shalt never wash my feet,” the divine Teacher 
.answered, “If I wash thee not, thou hast no part with 
me;" which words have the twofold sense—1, of a severe 
caution against disobedience to Christ’s immediate and 
most condescending purpose; 2, of a solemn intima- 


* Warburton, Divine Legation, vol. iii. p. 648. 
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tion concerning the necessity, to true discipleship and 
union with Him, of spiritual washing by his expiatory 
blood, and by the effusion of the Holy Ghost. 

Again, our Saviour enjoined (Matt. xxiv. 44, comp. 
Mark xii. 30—37, and Luke xxi. 34—36), “Be ye also 
ready; for in such an hour as ye think not, the Son of 
man cometh.” And this injunction appears to have had 
a threefold sense. 1. Be ye ready for the impending de- 
struction of Jerusalem, from which ye shall have to take 
fight. 2. Be ye ready for my final “coming in the 
clouds of heaven.” 3. Be ye ready for my coming by 
the message of death, which may long precede that public 
advent. : 

In all these senses it had an important practical appli- 
cation for those who heard it. The last sense has proved 
to be the most important for myriads who have since read 
it, but to whom the Saviour came in death before his 
great appearing. 

Both the last and second sense demand the devout 
regard of those to whom He may either come in like sort, 
or who may be “alive and remain” at his public and 
glorious reappearance. 

In a prediction by Christ Himself, generally allowed to 
be of a mixed and twofold import, referring primarily to 
the siege of Jerusalem, and ulteriorly to the world’s 
dissolution and the judgment day (of which that event 
was to be a type), these words of our Saviour occur 
(Matt. xxiv. 34, comp. Mark xiii. 30, and Luke xxi. 32) : 
“ Verily I say unto you, this generation (7 yevea ain) 
shall not pass, till all these things be fulfilled.” In its 
primary meaning, the passage must refer to the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, but some suppose, and we think 
with reason, that the phrase 7 yeved airy is here to be 
taken as including an ulterior sense, “this family or 
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race ;* and that it thus declares, without addition of 
words, a second and very impressive fact; namely, that 
* this race or family" of the Jews, so long scattered in its 
great and last dispersion, shall not pass away till the great 
consummation of all things: a prophecy which, through 
at least eighteen centuries, has been as yet verified. 

If it be said of these passages that they are not 
parallel to the one under discussion, we reply, that a 
strict parallel can no way be expected; it suffices if by 
them we show that there is room to expect at times a 
secondary or ulterior sense. 

Proofs have already been given (Chapter xviu.T) that a 
word or phrase has sometimes diverse meanings where 
used repeatedly in the same passage. But we have seen 
in the last-named texts that a word or phrase has some- 
times plural meanings where it stands alone. “ What 
God hath cleansed,’ describes meats once forbidden, and 
also the heathen to be called into the church; to ** wash," 
means both literal ablution and spiritual purification ; 
“the Son of man’s coming” refers both to events long 
past and to events still future—the ruin of the holy city 
—the deaths of the saints—the great and final day. 

The term yevea probably describes not only “ the 
generation,” some of whom witnessed that first awful 
visitation, but also that race or family who are to subsist 
until the last and still more awful scene. 

Why, then, may not the phrase xoAacw aiwvios— 
which unquestionably includes a manifold diversity of 
degrees of punishment—likewise involve a great twofold 
distinction as to its duration and object? namely, the 

* Archbishop Tillotson (though he does not thus interpret the phrase) 
admits that “the expression ‘yeved airy, this generation, may well enough 
be translated this nation, this race of. people." —Sermon 184: Works, vol. 
iit. p. 526. 

+ At pp. 67—71. 
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“destruction everlasting” of many, and the protracted 
(age-lasting) correction, or sanatory chastisement of some 
others. The phrase—as we have shown above—might 
fitly describe either; why should it not be comprehensive 
of both? 

An eminent French divine, when commenting on 
several meanings included in St. Paul’s words, “The love 
of Christ constraineth us," has remarked, * They that 
have written on eloquence should have noticed one figure 
of speech which I think has not been observed—I mean 
a sublime ambiguity ; the method of one who, not being 
able to express the fulness of his ideas by terms of single 
meaning, makes use of such as convey various thoughts.’”’* 

Is not this plenitude, this plurality or pregnancy of 
meaning, just what might be expected from the manifold 
wisdom of a prescient all-comprehending mind? So 
viewing it, we cannot see that it would be right or reve- 
rential wholly to exclude that hope, of which in the 
last chapter some grounds have been suggested, that 
the passage which has been most urged in support of 
the doctrine of endless misery, has in it a pregnant and 

* Saurin's Sermon on the Efficacy of Christ’s Death; vol. i. p. 171, of 
. Robinson's translation. 

We observe, unexpeotedly, that this supposition of designed ‘ambiguity, 
in reference to our immediate subject, has been made by an able author, as 
follows: **It is admitted on all sides that the Greek word alwvios, which 
we translate by the words everlasting or eternal, does sometimes mean 
only a temporary duration. It is therefore a word of ambiguous signifi- 
cation. Why, then, may we not suppose that the Spirit of God made 
choice of an ambiguous term, with this wise view, that men might live 
in fear of everlasting punishment—because it is possible it may be ever- 
lasting—and at the samo time God be at liberty (if I may so speak), 
without impeachment of his faithfulness and truth, to inflict either finite 
or infinite punishment, as his divine wisdom, justice, and goodness shall 
direct—at liberty, I say, to proportion the length of punishment to the 


demerits of the guilty ?"— 7. Broughton, Preb. Sarum, Vicar of St. Mary 
-Eedcliffe, Bristol, * On Futurity," p. 481. 
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ulterior meaning; a reference, partially latent, yet easily 
discoverable, to the manifold diversities of that great 
judgment, which Infinite wisdom and justice and goodness 
will institute and fulfil. 


CHAPTER XX. 


ON THE DOCTRINE OF PARTIAL OR OCCASIONAL 
, RESTORATION. 


Tue doctrine of “ universal restoration" —though it has 
been plausibly advocated—we think is wholly unwarranted 
by a general and impartial searching of the sacred Scrip- 
tures. For us therefore it would be an irreverent and 
presumptuous tenet; but, on the other hand, to deny the 
possibility of restoration in any case, with so many 
passages of Scripture in our remembrance,* which appa- 
rently favour the expectation, would be for us irreverent 
and presumptuous likewise. 

The believers in universal restoration have to nullify or 
extenuate (which we think they attempt with very imper- 
fect success) the awfu! declaration of our Lord concerning 
Judas (Matt. xxvi. 24, Mark xiv. 21), “Good were it for 
that man if he had not been born.” But then the very 
fact of this declaration being found applied to that 
unique and extreme case, specially and only, seems to us 
to check, if not preclude, the belief of its being always 
applicable, and to cases even the most widely differing ; 
which it would be if we restricted God’s judgment to 
universal “everlasting destruction” of all who depart this 
life unrenewed. 

Dr. Adam Clarke seems to us to have imposed on him- 
self and his readers a sophism, when, in commenting on 
Matt. xxvi. 24, he asks, “ Can the doctrine of the annthila- 
tion of the wicked consist with this declaration, ‘ It would 


* See Chapter xi. pp. 85—39. 
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have been well for that man if he had not been born ?" 
Then he must be in some state of conscious existence, as 
non-existence is said to be better than that state in which 
he is now found.” But this, although it may be strictly a 
truth, 1s not at all necessarily the truth stated in the text. 
The drift of the words—supposing Judas to be utterly 
destroyed now, or even then—is plain and significant 
thus: non-existence originally and wholly (i.e. never to 
have been) would have been far better for him than the 
non-existence to which he is now reduced, as the result of 
his own guilt and misery. 

Even had the criminal been utterly and iustantly 
“destroyed” after his base hypocrisies and final crime, no 
wise and good man can doubt that it would still have been 
far better for him if he had never been born, rather than 
have lived a thief and deceiver, and died a base ingrate 
and traitor. 

Or suppose that by miracle he could have come into 
being with mature powers, and consummated his whole 
guilt and ended his entire existence in one day, still 
would it have been better for him never to have been, 
than to have had his brief day of life filled only with 
crime and with remorse, leaving behind it the ineffaceable 
record and memory of both ? | 

We presume not to entertain the opinion which one of 
the earliest fathers of the church did not scruple to 
publish in his First Apology,—‘ Christ is the first-born of 
God, and the Lógos or wisdom, of which all the race of 
men partook; and they who have lived with wisdom are 
Christians, even though they were accounted atheists, as, 
among the Greeks, Socrates and Heraclitus, and those who 
were like them (al oz opocoe avtois.).””* 

But still less can we venture to affirm or argue, that for 

* Justin Martyr Apol. prim., p. 69. Ed. Thirlby. 
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those men, or for Plato, Phocion, Solon, Aristides, and 
for other Gentiles distinguished by virtue, though never 
widely known, or long forgotten, * it were good that they 
had not been born.” 

St. Paul wrote (Rom. ii. 14), * When the Gentiles 
which have not the law, do by nature the things con- 
tained in the law, these, having not the law, are a law unto 
themselves." 

And our divine Master has declared (Luke xii. 48), “‘ He 
that knew not" (i.e. his Lord's will), “and did commit 
things worthy of stripes, shall be beaten with few stripes." 
He has warned us also (Matt. vii. 1, 2), “ Judge not, that ye 
be not judged; for with what judgment ye judge, ye shall 
be judged; and with what measure ye mete, it shall be 
measured unto you." We see not how “few stripes” 
(contrasted with * many") can be ascertained to mean 
“ everlasting destruction;" far less how such a phrase 
. could be used to denote endless torment. 

We are restrained, and not merely by the warning 
above cited, but by the general spirit of the gospel, from 
* meting" with such a measure. 

Far be it from us to pronounce, that for such Gentiles, 
who sought God, “if haply they might feel after Him and 
find Him,” there can be no ultimate boon of faith and 
repentance, of mercy and of life, through his atoning 
merits, who is ‘‘a propitiation for the sins of the whole 
world.” 

This hope of a partial restoration, i.e. of the ultimate 
recovery of some who, having come short of the pro- 
mised rest, shall yet not undergo irremediable destruc- 
tion from the presence of the Lord, might still be admis- 
sible, even if we understood the final sentence on the 
unsaved—in the last day, when “before Him shall stand 
all nations"—Aas involving in all cases ** punishment ever- 

G 
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lasting," i.e. ultimate destruction in the most remediless 
sense. It leaves and allows a happy significance to those 
various and important texts, which declare the final sub- 
jection and unity of all that shall continue to exist. 

It also procures ampler scope for that incalculably vast 
diversity, and refined exactness of discrimination, which 
must assuredly have place in the divine awards to the 
differing individuals of those countless multitudes that 
have dwelt and shall dwell upon our earth. 

And this consideration appears indispensable to any 
right thoughts of a universal judgment. 

We have to reflect on the immense varieties and dis- 
similarities of human condition, constitution, capacity, 
and nurture; the strength of passions, the defect or 
power of intellect, the controlling circumstances from 
birth to mature age, from the most savage ignorance or 
fatuity to the highest forms of civilization and talent; 
from the darkest idolatry, or most negative stupor, to the 
clearest revealed light and the most distinct perception of 
its value.* 


* Dr. Whitby, while defending “‘endless miseries or torments of the 
wicked,” observes, both the Christians and heathens do accord in this, that 
these eternal punishments shall only be inflicted on those that are incur- 
ably wicked (èv tñ &vlare kakía). (Orig. cont. Cels.) And they who shall 
hereafter be found thus confirmed in wickedness are by the heathens given 
up to torments without end. Here he quotes Plato’s Gorgias: ‘‘ Those 
who have committed the most extreme injustice, and have become in- 
curable (dviaro:) through such crimes, serve as examples to others, and 
these are not themselves benefited at all, as being incurable; but others are 
benefited by seeing them endure for their sins the greatest, most painful, 
and frightful sufferings through all time (tov àel xpóvov)."— Comment. 
vol. ii. p. 487. 

Whether Plato meant by that phrase, not only * through ad time,” but 
beyond all time, in an existence absolutely endless, we decide not. But the 
former meaning of "through all time," i.e. while the world endures, 
would seem to suffice for his object, which was to show that the in- 
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Moreover, if we look at those inconceivably multiform 
and those minutely graduated differences, which the Author 
and Preserver of nature has caused and maintained, be- 
tween different orders of human, animal, and vegetable 
life,—between each of the unnumbered individuals of each 
order, and each organ and faculty of every single object,— 
-how much more and greater, must we not infer, will be the 
discriminating exactitude and multitudinous diversity of 
the divine procedure, as to the respective moral destiny of 
each one moral being. 


curable might be a means of warning and recovery to the “curable” 
(ido1por), 80 long as these should successively enter Hades. 

Plato likewise expected that most transgressors would be, by severe and 
long punishment, curable. He writes, “I think the greater part of such 
examples will consist of tyrants, kings, potentates, and political leaders, 
for these through their power commit the greatest and most impious 
crimes." ‘*Thersites, or any other private man who was depraved, no one 
has represented as suffering great vindictive punishments, as if incurable.” 
— Gorgias, Ed. Routh, p. 295. 

This further appears in the Phædo (c. 57), where he says of the carnal 
soul which resisted its being conveyed to Hades, that “it wanders in all con- 
strained perplexity (čxopevņn &mopía) till certain periods (xpóvo) have 
passed, and then of necessity is borne into the abode befitting it.” Hence 
we see that the words of Professor Stuart—“ did not the Greeks and 
Romans hold to the eternity of future punishments? Notoriously they 
did ;"! and of the late Dr. Hamilton, “ that they believed purifications not 
wrought upon the wicked, but upon the good’’?—convey quite erroneous 
impressions. It is clear that gradation, in the continuance, as well as in 
the severity of punishment, was the heathen creed; whereas the Chris- 
tian believer in endless misery allows, in contznuance, no gradation. 


oN n & * 





1 Essays, p. 57. 
2 Rewards, etc. p. 329; with which compare ZEneid vi. l 735, or 
Dryden's Virg. vi. l. 998. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
ON PARTIAL OR OCCASIONAL RESTORATION (CONTINUED). 


WueEn these things are duly weighed, it will be certainly 
deemed in the highest measure probable—to us, indeed, it 
appears beyond a doubt—that innumerable varieties, both 
of duration and degree, will characterise God's condemning 
judgments. 

At the same time it was, as we judge, fully to be ex- 
pected, from that prevailing conciseness of Scripture state- 
ments respecting things unseen, which conduces so greatly 
to their impressiveness and force, that all would be in- 
cluded and summed up, as we find it, in the brief antithetic 
enunciation of those two extremes of human destiny— 
“punishment everlasting, life everlasting ;" between or 
within which, as between opposite extreme points, count- 
less gradations of every kind are wndoubtedly comprised. 
It is observable, that in the antithetic text there is no 
more intimation of degrees of greatness or intensity than 
of degrees in duration, and it might therefore be plausibly 
argued—if we limited our view to this text, without refer- 
ence to others which lead to a different conclusion—that 
all punishments and all rewards will be equal.* So falla- 
cious would it be to draw positive conclusions as to esther 


* The equality or inequality of future rewards, Peter Martyr thus 
treats as an unsettled question :— Assero, neutrum ex sacris literis posse 
confirmari. Probabile forsan est, ut sit in sanctis aliquid discriminis; sed 
hoc ex Scripturis non existimo posse demonstrari" (Loci Communes, 
p. 734.) In this we wholly differ with that learned reformer; but the 
instance shows what inferences might be speciously drawn, if only one text 
were regarded. He examines others; but his argument on that side would 
be stronger, if he limited his view to this. 
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point—that of degree or that of duration—from a single 
text. 

But moreover, and without looking so far forward as the 
general and public judgment there referred to, we find no 
sufficient ground for denying that there may at least be 
some restorations anfecedently to that event: in the sepa- 
rate state of spirits. The language of our Saviour is re- 
markable (Matt. xii. 32): * Whoso speaketh a word 
against the Son of man, it shall be forgiven him; but 
whoso speaketh against the Holy Ghost, it shall not be 
forgiven him, neither in this world, nor in the future; 
(ovre èv Tovro TQ aiv, ovre év TQ uéXXovri.)"? Although 
this may have been a sort of proverbial phrase with the 
Rabbis, it yet appears here adapted and designed for a 
brief intimation, that there have been instances of repent- 
ance and remission of sins granted in the “ world to come” 
—the Scheol or Hades of separate spirits.* The expression 
must otherwise be regarded as a mere pleonasm, which it 
seems not reverent to attribute to the language of our 
Saviour, uttered in so solemn a warning. 

The so-called parable of the rich man and Lazarus must 
be understood as referring to that state. 

It was in Hades (Scheol) that the rich man lifted up his 


* This opinion does not involve the doctrine of purgatory as moulded or 
constructed by the Church of Rome. 

The pious commentator Olshausen, who defends it, observes, ‘ This 
doctrine as to an intermediate state of the soul after death must not be 
confounded with the Roman Catholic doctrine of purgatory. According to 
Roman Catholic principles, purgatory refers only to believers who have not 
yet reached perfect holiness. Of such a purifying fire, for the perfecting of 
believers, Scripture knows absolutely nothing. (See on 1 Cor. ili. 13.) In 
the middle state of Hades are found only embryo Christians and unbe- 
lievers. 

“ Inasmuch as many are, from no fault of their own, destitute of faith, 
divine grace there opens up to them the possibility of their attaining to it." 
—On the Gospels, vol. iii, p. 69, note. 
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eyes, and seeth Lazarus at a distance (d7ré paxpobev).* The 
scene is the region of departed souls, intersected by a 
great gulf (a profound chasm and perhaps torrent), which 
makes them mutually unapproachable. “ Those passages. 
of Scripture (e. g. Matt xii. 32, 1 Pet. iii. 18, and iv. 6) 
whose contents the Church found occasion to embody in 
the very heart of her doctrinal system, speak of a return. 
from the @udAaxn (Scheol, Hades) and of the possibility 
therein implied of sin being forgiven after death. In this. 
parable, therefore, nothing can possibly be said of the 
everlasting condemnation of the rich man, inasmuch as the 
germ of love, and of faith in love, is clearly expressed in his. 
words."t Some belief and hope of such deliverances prior 
to the “last day” (€oydrn 7épa)t of resurrection and 
final judgment, certainly existed in the early church. 

Augustine (De Civ. Dei, lib. xxi. c. 13) plainly states. 
it: * But temporary pains some suffer in this life only; 
some after death, some both now and then; but before 
that most severe and latest judgment. But not all come 
into those sempiternal pains, which after that judgment 
shall be for those who endure the temporal after death. 
For to some that which is not forgiven in this, shall be 
forgiven tn the age or world to come, lest they be punished 
with the eternal punishment of the future world, as we 
have said above."$ 


* This does not always mean very far off. See Schleusner. 

T See Olshausen on the Gospels, vol iii. pp. 67—69. 

f John vi. 39. 

S Sed temporarias ponas alii in hac vita tantum, alii post, mortem, alii. 
et nuno et tunc, veruntamen ante judicium illud severissimum  novissi-. 
mumque patiuntur. Non autem omnes veniunt in sempiternas ponas qug 
post illud judicium his sunt futurz, qui post mortem sustinent temporales.. 
Nam quibusdam quod in isto non remittitur remitti in futuro seculo, id est,. 
ne futuri seculi eterno supplicio puneantur, jam supra diximus." 

Augustine also remarks elsewhere, ** That which is written, ‘ having loosed. 
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Clemens Alexandrinus (about a.p. 194) wrote that “the 
apostles, in sequence to their Lord, evangelized those in 
Hades,” —“ leading the Gentiles to conversion:" and 
added, “for the punishments of God are salutary and in- 
structive, leading to conversion, and preferring the repent- 
ance to the death of the sinner ; and souls separated from 
their bodies, even though darkened by passions, are able 
to discern more clearly, on account of being no longer 
encumbered with the flesh.”* 

These opinions may seem very fanciful, and by many 


the pains of Hades,’ may be taken not of all, but of some whom he thought 
meet for that deliverance; so that he (Christ) may neither be thought to 
have descended thither in vain, profiting no one of those who were there 
held in confinement, nor yet may it follow that what by divine mercy and 
justice he granted to some, should be thought to have been granted to all. 
It may be so, that we may believe him to have loosed those pains by which 
he himself could not be holden, but by which others were holden, whom 
he knew should be set free. But who these are it were rash to determine. 
For if we indeed might say that all were then released who were found 
there, who would not rejoice if we could make this clear?” (Epist. 99, ad 
Euod.; cited in Pearson, Creed, Art. v. p. 241.) '* Hoc scilicet quod scrip- 
tum est,— Solutis doloribus Inferni, non in omnibus, sed in quibusdam, accipi 
potest, quos ille dignos ista liberatione judicabat, ut neque frustra illuc 
descendisse existimetur, nulli eorum profuturus qui ibi tenebantur inclusi; 
nec tamen sit consequens, ut quod divina quibusdam misericórdia justitiaque 
concessit, omnibus concessum esse putandum sit. Ibid. Potest et sic, ut 
eos dolores eum solvisse credimus, quibus teneri ipse non poterat, sed 
quibus alii tenebantur quos ille noverat liberandos. Verum quinam isti 
sunt temerarium est definire. Si enim omnes omnino dixerimus tunc esse 
liberatos, qui illuc inventi sunt, quis non gratuletur, si hoc possimus osten- 
dere ?” 

** ToUs "AxocToAóvs, àkóAovOcs TQ küpip, nal robs év Gdou eirryyeAlopevois 
—ty' ó uiv robs ef ‘EBpatwy’ 6100, ra” EOvn eis emiotpophy aydywou.— Cited in 
Dodwell on Soul, p. 194. 

'"Ewel ocrfjpiot xol waifevrikal &i koAdaeis TOD cod, els emorpophy tyovcat, 
nal thy perdvoiay ToU üGuapreAoU puaAAov jj Tiv Odvarov alpoUuevor ral 
TaUTa kaÜaperipov Biopày Bvrdueyvev ry awpdroy &mAAaypéviov Wuxy, Kav 
adecw emoxoravrat, ia Td pnxérs emixpocbeicba:r capkly.—Cited in Jor- 
tin’s Remarks, pp. 233, 234. 
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they will be deemed antiscriptural. But they at least 
show that such hopes are not a modern innovation; having 
been entertained in the fourth and second centuries by 
men of high character and unquestioned piety. 

And now we subjoin a simple but important query :—Jf 
these general views should at last prove to be the right 
and scriptural views of man’s futurity, namely, that the 
true followers of Christ shall pass at death to commence a 
happy endless life, that the impenitent, after protracted 
suffering, shall be destroyed in death everlasting, while 
some others obtaining repentance amidst those chastise- 
ments of an unseen state, shall ultimately attain to life 
and peace—if these issues (viewed in the broad divisions 
which alone we are capable of making) should prove to be 
the true, what terms, we inquire, could better correspond 
to the facts, than the collective phraseology of the New 
Testament does correspond to them? containing as it 
does,—1. A condensed antithetic summary of the future 
state, comprehending within it all diversities; as “life” 
and “punishment,” salvation and perdition. 2. More 
numerous passages which describe, on the one part, the 
glories of the future life, and on the other part, the suffer- 
ings and final “death” or “destruction” of many. 3. 
Passages, scarcely less numerous, which predict the recon- 
cilement or restoration at last of all those moral beings 
who shall survive destruction. | 

We repeat the question—If the New Testament be, or 
had been, designed to foreshow these several issues, what 
fitter language could have been employed? Not indeed to 
express these so exactly and definitely, that there should be 
no motive for research, and for careful comparison of 
Scripture with Scripture; but rather with so much indefi- 
niteness as to produce earnestness and anxiety in the 
inquirer, yet with so much combined and reciprocally 
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reflected light as might lead patient investigators to right 
conclusions. 

We do not see how the language of the New Testament, 
taken as a whole, could have been more adapted to con- 
duct us to such various conclusions, in a manner consistent 
with that solemn obscurity which, for deep reasons of 
divine wisdom, it might be still designed should involve 
this awful subject. 

If, on the other hand, it had been designed expressly to 
teach and affirm the doctrine of unending evil, how easily 
might this have been expressed in terms not to be softened 
or evaded. If it had been declared that “the second 
death" is a living death, whose misery shall never end, the 
doctrine would have been in these few words unequivocally 
set forth. If, for example, the words which Philo Judzus 
wrote concerning the punishment of Cain, had been 
written in the New Testament, with a plain reference to 
the existence of the wicked after death, “to live for ever 
in a dying state, and suffer in some sort an unending 
death (&9v amoOvjcKkovta dé, Kai tpòrov Tiva Odvarov 
bTouevéw atédevtov),”* then the meaning of the writer 


* Cited in Whitby’s Commentary, vol. ii. p. 483. It should be men- 
tioned, however, that this passage, as it stands in Philo, does noc appear to 
us at all to Dr. Whitby’s purpose—that of proving the endless miseries of 
the wicked; for it has, as we judge, «o plain reference to Cain’s life after 
death. We give the whole passage, as translated by Mr. Yonge. ‘Since, 
then, the action of this man (Cain) was a novel one, it was necessary that a 
novel punishment should be devised for him, and what wasit? That he 
should live continually dying, and that he should in a manner endure an 
undying and never-ending death.” And afterwards, ‘‘ Moreover, he put a 
mark upon him, that he might never be pitied by any one, so that he might 
not die once, but might, as I have said before, pass all his time in dying. 
diva ph &rat awobdvy Siawvity Se ds elxov drobvhaxwu).” — Yonge’s Philo, vol. 
iii. p. 473 ; and Philon. Opp. p. 921. | 

Of course, we believe that most awful suffering awaited the fratricide 
after death ; but that does not appear to be the matter of Philo's remarks ; 
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doubt.* And we/ think there is just cause to wonder 
(without any departure from humility and reverence) why, 
if that had been their meaning, then, on so unspeakably 
momentous a subject, those few decisive unquestionable 
words should not have been found in the New Testament. 

At the same time restorations may be comparatively 
very rare, and be limited chiefly to cases among the 
heathen, or among persons in deep inevitable ignorance. 

How obvious is the warning, that to reckon on restora- 
tion must be, of all self-deluding hazards, the most peril- 
ous. If there be any man who may look for irretrievable 
punishment and perdition, it must be he who “ continues 
in sin” from the presumptuous hope of restoration, or 
even of extinction. 


or writers would | di been put out of all reasonable 


and Dr. Whitby's application of them was, at the least, an incorrect use of 
his words. 

* Professor Stuart quotes the text “the wages of sin is death, but the 
gift of God eternal life;” and then asks—“ Is it in the power of language to 
convey a stronger impression of the retributions that will be made in the 
invisible world, than such an expression conveys?” (Hssays, p. 104.) We 
answer, if by the retributions be meant endless sufferings (which is cer- 
tainly the Professor’s meaning in that phrase), then, unquestionably and 
manifestly, it is in the power of language (whether Hebrew or Greek) to. 
convey a far stronger, and more definite and undeniable, affirmation of 
them, than either that or any other text of the New Testament has con- 
veyed. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


ON THE METHODS USED BY SOME DIVINES FOR MITIGATING 
THE DIFFICULTY AS TO ENDLESS EVIL. 


IT deserves attention, in connection with this question, to 
what resources of extenuation some of those theologians 
have found themselves compelled or conducted, who have 
religiously shrunk from admitting variations in the con- 
tinuance of evil. Saurin even lays down such extenuation 
as arule. He says, * Take this principle? (i. e. the doctrine 
of degrees of punishment), * which Scripture establisheth 
in the clearest manner; press home all its consequences ; 
extend it as far as it can be carried; give scope even to 
your imagination, till the punishments which such and such 
persons suffer in hell are reduced to a degree that may 
serve to solve the difficulty of the doctrine of their eternity ; 
whatever system ye adopt on this article, I will even venture 
' to say, whatever difficulty ye may meet with in following 
it, it will be always more reasonable, I think, to make of 
one doctrine clearly revealed a clue to guide through the 
difficulties of another doctrine clearly revealed too, than 
rashly to deny the formal decisions of Scripture. I mean 
to say, it would be more rational to stretch the doctrine 
of degrees (of punishments) too far, if I may venture to 
speak so, than to deny that of their eternity."* We have 
willingly let this good man and able writer speak for him- 
self, against our conclusions. But we still hold that ao 
reduction of the degree of future evil (so it remain evil at 
* Sermon on Hell (Rey. xiv. 11), vol. iii. p. 341; Robinson’s translation. 
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all) can “solve the difficulty" of its endlessness; and we 
also demur, on the grounds already discussed, to viewing 
the endlessness of evil as a “formal decision of Scripture.” 

For it is still to be asked to what point the punishments 
of some appear to have been reduced, in the estimate of 
that eloquent preacher. He writes, ‘“‘ There is an extreme 
difference between a Heathen and a Jew; there is an 
extreme distance between a Jew and a Christian; and a 
greater still between a Christian and a Heathen. There 
must therefore be as great a difference in the other life 
between the punishment of a Jew and that of a Pagan, 
between that of a Pagan and that of a Christian, as there 
is between the states in which God hath placed them on 
earth. Moreover, there is a very great difference between 
Jew and Jew, Pagan and Pagan, Christian and Christian. 
Consequently, when we say, a Pagan wise according to his 
own economy, and a Christian foolish according to his, are 
both in hell, we speak in a very vague and equivocal 
manner."* 

This may be quite true ; but still we are led to inquire— 
does the esteemed writer thus afford any material aid 
towards * solving the difficulty ?””? Ina popular discourse 
the use of the word * extreme," and its being followed by 
** greater still," need not be criticised. We may simply take 
these words to mean—what, no doubt, the author intended 
—that the difference between the punishment of the least 
culpable heathens, and of some who possess and abuse 
God’s revealed truth, will be most exceedingly or im- 
mensely great: in other words, that the “ Pagan wise 
according to his own economy” will undergo (if such a 
phrase be not contradictory) the minzmum of endless evil. 
But, after all, the true question seems to be, would this 


* Sermon on Hell (Bev. xiv. 11), vol. iii, pp. 339, 340; Robinson's 
iranslation. 
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minimum be such that destruction (extinction) would be 
preferable—that it would be felt better to be no more, than 
so to live for ever? 

If it would be thus (and we know it is the case some- 
times in the present life), then the endlessness even of such 
a state has in it the essential difficulty yet unsolved; for it 
has in it never-ending sin and never-ending pain. 

If, on the other hand, it were better so to live for ever 
than to cease to be, then the term “ hell” (as meaning the 
Gehenna of the New Testament) could hardly be applied 
to such a state. That which was so much less unhappy 
than this life sometimes is, as to cause its perpetuity to be 
preferred (since very many, besides Job, have had to say 
here, * I would not live always"), that, we presume to think, 
could not fitly be called hell. If it were so called, it must 
be a hell without those torments which the fire and the 
worm represent; since it is not conceivable, nor indeed is 
ever supposed, that, under those unending inflictions, end- 
less being would be chosen rather than destruction. So 
that on this supposition the advocate of endless evil would 
have to recede from or modify a strict construction of 
Mark ix. 48, Matt. xiii. 41, 42, etc.,* as regards the nature 
or intenseness of suffering, as really as we do that of certain 
other texts as in respect of its duration. Indeed, Saurin 
by implication admpts this, when he writes (in the way of 
censure ), * we conceive of all the wicked as precipitated 
into the same gulf, loaded with the same chains, devoured 
by the same worm." To which it is fair to reply, your 
rigorous principle of interpretation, if carried out con- 
sistently, claims that you should conceive so. But 
since confessedly you can and ought to depart from 7, 
you are not entitled to object to our construction as to 
the duration of evil, to which we think the whole tone 


* See pp. 47, 48, in Chapter xiv. 
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of Scripture obliges, and which other particular texts are 
judged by us “in the clearest manner” to encourage. 

In connection with this we remark, that similar views of 
the eminent Dr. Harris (although in themselves very just 
and interesting) fail, as we judge, to meet the argument of 
the late John Foster, to which they are appended and 
addressed.* Dr. Harris points our attention to the phrase, 
“that he might go to his own place” (Acts i. 25); which 
he generalizes as applicable to every sinner’s doom. We 
should willingly adopt the supposition that this intimates a 
plurality of abodes for those who unhappily come short of 
the “many mansions” of God’s rest; inasmuch as some 
local classification according to degrees of guilt and evil 
would (a3 in earthly durance, so far as it is practicable 
there) be adapted to regulate the qualities and proportions 
of punishment; but still, if the foregoing reasoning upon 
Saurin’s views be well grounded, then neither the notion of 
separate localities (if Dr. Harris intend that) nor “the 
minimum of punishment,” of which he speaks, would, in 
our judgment, solve the grand moral difficulty of believing 
sin and woe to be permitted to endure for ever. 

In Dr. Harris’s opinions, that, as it regards the heathen, 
* the state of accountability may not be reached till a com- 
paratively advanced period of youth, and that there may be 
many who will be reckoned with as to how little they have 
retrograded in evil, considering their disadvantages, we re- 
joice wholly to concur; (and should gladly extend them to 
those who, in lands called Christian, have been brought up 
in profound heathen ignorance.) Still all these admissions 
or theories go to illustrate the point before us; namely, 
that, in order to palliate or solve the great difficulty con- 
cerning endless evil, theologians have been induced to 
expedients which deflect as widely as ours, though in 

* Life of Foster, vol. ii. pp. 445, 446; Dr. Harris’s note. 
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another direction, from their own canon of strict inter- 
pretation. | 

But of the constraint or impuise on devout minds some- 
way to obviate that great difficulty we have, in some other 
writings, instances much more singular or peculiar. Arch- 
bishop King, in his book on the “ Origin of Evil,” has said, 
“Those evils which overbalance the desire and happiness of 
life put an end to life itself, and such objects as are hurtful 
to the sense at length destroy it. The same seems to hold 
good in thinking substances; viz., those things which affect 
the mind to a higher degree than it is able to bear may, in 
like manner, put an end to it.* For they may be supposed 
either to drive us to madness, or so far to disorder the 
thinking faculty, as to make us think of nothing at all. 
Who ean tell, then, whether the punishment of the wicked 
may not lead them into a kind of phrensy and madness? 
They may hug themselves in the cause the effects whereof 
they abhort—the more they labour under it, the more they 
embrace the cause of it, and will not suffer themselves to 
be anything but what they are. The divine goodness there- 
fore is not to be charged with cruelty for letting them con- 
tinue in that existence, though it be very miserable, when 
they themselves will not have it removed ; or for not altering 
their condition, which they utterly refuse to have altered. 
Tis better for them indeed not to be, than to be; but only in 
the opinion of wise men, to which they do not assent." 

This subtle but forced supposition very strangely repre- 
sents the Holy and Almighty Being as prolonging endlessly 
the existence of the wicked in hell, because they insanely 
prefer such an existence to none; thus immortalizing sin 


* The author means, put an end to its sanity, or proper action and con- 
sclousness; not to its existence. 

T The author must mean, sin the cause, and sufferings the effects. 

t On the Origin of Evil, vol. ii. pp. 505, 506, 
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and misery, because they will have it so, yet immortalizing 
them under “a kind of phrensy or madness.” The arch- 
bishop’s own hint of an alternative, namely, that suffering 
may “so disorder the thinking faculty as to make us think 
of nothing at all,” might have led him to a somewhat 
different hypothesis; viz., that in order to perpetuate bare 
existence, it might please God to immortalize the wicked in 
a state of utter unconsciousness and mental inaction, thus 
avoiding that destruction which it is said would “ revoke 
his own design ;” and yet mercifully causing both sim and 
suffering to cease. 

Nor has this way of escape or refuge from the great 
difficulty been unsought; for a divine of some note in 
another communion, Dr. Ridgley, supposed that those dying 
in infancy would continue to exist “in a state of everlast- 
ing insensibihty."* 

Dr. Watts, after commending “the modesty and 
ingenuity with which Dr. Ridgley had represented this 
sentiment,” observes, “I cannot find it in the book of 
reason, nor conceive what end it can answer in divine pro- 
vidence, to continue so many millions of infant-souls in an 
eternal state of stupor. Is it agreeable to the conduct of 
divine wisdom, and to the government of a God, to main- 
tain such an innumerable multitude of idiots, equal in 
number to almost all the rest of the human race, in a long 
endless duration, and to reign over such an immense nation 
of senseless and thoughtless immortals ?+ 

He justly thinks it “much more natural and reasonable 
to suppose that God will deprive both the body and soul 
(i. e. of the infants of the wicked) of life, which Adam had. 
forfeited both for himself and them."t 


* See Doddr. Lectures, vol.ii. p. 217; and Watts's Works, vol. vi 
p. 910, for notices of that hypothesis. 
T Works, vol. vi. p. 911. t Ibid. 
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Those remarks may be applied, in a great measure, to 
the hypothesis of Archbishop King, as well as to that of 
Dr. Ridgley. 

Both have been mentioned, as well as the views of 
Saurin and of Dr. Harris, chiefly to show how devout and 
able writers, in consequence of their averseness—whether 
on philosophical or scriptural grounds—to the doctrine of 
“everlasting destruction” of the wicked, have been urged 
into hypotheses which we think wholly untenable ; and, in 
adopting them, have virtually deviated more from literal 
interpretation, than we do by admitting diversities in the 
continuance of sin and suffering. Are not the theories of 
endless existence in “ phrensy,” or of “ everlasting insensi- 
bility or stupor,” or of punishment which the subjects of it 
would prefer should continue without end, more alien from 
the ideas which Scripture gives us, than is our expectation 
that God will at last literally “destroy both body and soul 
in hell,” or, as Justin Martyr expressed it, that impenitent 
souls “are punished, as long as for them both zo be and 
to be punished God willeth ?”’* 


_ * See p. 134 below. That learned and pious defender of Christianity, 
the late Dr. O. Gregory, ventures to say, “The notion of annihilation, 
after a temporary punishment, has not the least foundation in Scripture, 
and is in itself too absurd to demand any specific reply ;"! but he assigns 
no shadow of reason for these bold assertions, and we discern none which 
is even plausible. 

Te Sg i LL 

1 Evidences, vol. ii. p. 286. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


ON THE SILENCE OF THE APOSTLES, GENERALLY, AS TO 
ENDLESS EVIL. 


Ir it were the purpose of our blessed Saviour to predict 
' and affirm «infinite evil,"—and therefore, which none 
can doubt, that his apostles and their companions should 
as plainly do the same,—how can we account for the fact 
that neither Luke nor Paul, neither Peter, John, nor 
James, have expressly announced that most appalling of 
doctrines, either in their epistles, or in any spoken words 
of theirs recorded in the Gospels or Acts of the Apostles, 
whether addressed to Jews or Gentiles? So that, if we 
possessed the whole New Testament, with the sole excep- 
tions of Matthew’s and Mark’s gospels, we should have 
have no colour of clear evidence as to that doctrine; no- 
thing certainly on which a solid plea for it could be 
founded. Yet Paul had said, in his touching address to 
the Ephesian elders, “I have kept back nothing that was 
profitable for you;” and again, “I am pure from the 
blood of all; for I have not shunned to declare unto you 
all the counsel of God.” 

In almost all his fourteen epistles this apostle intro- 
duces severe denunciations against sin; yet nothing that 
we know of in all these can be supposed to affirm the doc- 
trine of unending evil, unless it were the phrase (0XeÜpov 
ai@vov) “ destruction everlasting” (2 Thess. i. 9), and 
(«p(paros aiwviov) “judgment everlasting” (Heb. vi. 2), 
which, we have already shown,* admit a different inter- 


* Chapter xvii. p. 65 above. 
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pretation. The same absence of reference to the doctrine 
may be affirmed as to the epistles of Peter, John, and 
James, the three disciples who had been most intimate 
with their Lord, and were most zealously attached to his 
cause. 

A few plain sentences might have stated and enforced 
the doctrine distinctly ; and such a doctrine—so tremen- 
dously and incomparably momentous. 

Is it supposable that, by the first and inspired teachers 
of Christian truth, it could have been “kept back,” or 
even indirectly and dubiously presented? Surely, in the 
various records which we possess, it might have been 
expected frequently and impressively to recur. We have 
two discourses of Peter to the guilty Jews ;* one to Cor- 
nelius and his companions ;+ addresses of Paul to the 
Jews of Antioch, to the people of Athens,§ to the elders 
of Ephesus,| to the Jewish people and Sanhedrim,4 at 
the tribunal of Festus,** and before the king Agrippa.tt 

In his Epistle to the Romans (chap. ii. and ii.) he 
utters to the impenitent Jews severe threatenings of divine © 
judgment. 

In that to the Hebrews (x. 26—31) he expatiates on 
the sore punishment of apostasy; and through his other 
epistles there are interspersed solemn warnings to the un- 
repenting and ungodly; yet in no case do we find a ciear 
unquestionable declaration by him of that doctrine which 
very many Christians deem so essential, and which 
assuredly, if it were known to be true, would claim the 
most full, and reiterated, and forcible announcement by 
those who devoted themselves to the spiritual good of 
men. 


* Acts ii. and iii. T Acts x. t Acts xiii. 
§ Acts xvii. || Acts xx. T Acts xxiii. 
** Acts xxiv. ++ Acts xxvi. 
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If it be said, as probably it will be—though, of course, 
quite conjecturally—no doubt the apostles dd proclaim 
the unending misery of the wicked earnestly and often, we 
can only reply, how passing strange, if so, that in dis- 
courses and letters which were to be handed down to the 
church and to the world, as the authentic repository of 
Christian truth, that awful prospect of endless guilt and 
torment, which they had orally insisted on, should be 
nowhere plainly and explicitly announced by them. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


ON THE OBJECTION THAT, IF THIS DOCTRINE BE DIS- 
PROVED, OTHER FUNDAMENTAL DOCTRINES MUST BE 
RENOUNCED. 


Ir has been affirmed, but, as we think, most rashly,—* if 
the Scriptures have not asserted the ENDLEss punishment 
of the wicked, neither have they asserted the ENDLESS 
happiness of the righteous; nor the ENDLESss glory and 
existence of the Godhead. The one is equally certain 
with the other.—If we give up the one, we must, in order 
to be consistent, give up the other also.—The criticism 
which would decide against the endless punishment of the 
wicked, must also, to be consistent, blast my hopes of 
eternal life, and cover the glories of the Godhead with 
everlasting darkness.” * 

These are assertions which may alarm or perplex some 
minds: nevertheless it remains indubitable, that the sense 
of words is greatly influenced and regulated by the subject 
to which they are applied; and that the meaning of 
aiwvios, as applied to punishment, decides and infers zo- 
thing as to its meaning in connection either with “lfe” 
or with the “Godhead.” It would be only carrying out 
the Professor’s reasoning, to say that, because the phrase 
võpıpov aiœviov, an “ everlasting statute,” is applied, in the 
Septuagint version of Exodus xxvii. 21, to the oil and 
lamp of the tabernacle; xxviii. 43, to the garments of 
Aaron and his sons; xxix. 28, and Levit. x. 15, to 
the heave-offering; in Exodus xxx. 21, to their washings 

* Stuart’s Exegetical Essays, etc., pp. 57, 58. 
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in the laver of brass; therefore, to be consistent, we must 
give up the revealed eternity of God, and the everlasting 
life of the redeemed. 

Nay, it might be further added, that even if the word 
aiwvios prove, as is alleged, the endless existence and con- 
sciousness both of the righteous and the wicked, it would 
not therefore prove the divine eternity; for a word fitly 
denoting a derived existence which lately began, and which 
is successive, cannot rightly or properly denote an un- 
derived existence which had no beginning, and is wnsuc- 
cessive. The latter is in reality a contrast to the former. 
It would also be an argument of the same kind, to say 
that the solemn words in Levit. xix. 2, “Ye shall be 
holy, for I the Lord your God am holy," must be “ given 
up" as not affording proof of the holiness of God, and as. 
not enjoining holiness on Israel, because (as Saurin remarks 
in his sermon on that.text) * the original term is one of 
the most vague words in the Hebrew language. An 
appointment to offices the most noble and worthy, and an 
appointment to offices the most infamous, are alike ex- 
pressed by it."* He very rightly adds—and it is a rule of 
large application—* the nature of the subject to which it 
is applied, and not the force of the term, must direct us 
to determine its meaning." T If no other text could con- 
vince us that such a rule is sometimes necessary, this one 
would compel us to it. 

But, apart from these considerations, it is certain, that 
the existence, the self-existence, the sempiternity of God, 
is the one great truth which written revelation presupposes, 
and on which it can alone be founded. To the atheist, 


* Hebrew scholars will see this in Deut. xxiii, and 1 Kings xiv. and xv. 
T The Holiness of God; Robinson's translation, vol. i. p. 141. 
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continuing such, its evidences are null, or inconclusive at 
the most.* 

St. Paul most plainly alleges the value of natural theo- 
logy as the basis of proof, when he writes (Romans i. 20) 
concerning the heathen, “the invisible things of Him from 
the creation of the world are seen, being understood by 
the things that are made, even his eternal (di8:os) power 
and Godhead ;” and, in verse 23, he alludes to their belief 
of the “incorruptible God” (apôáprov Oeod), whose glory 
they endeavoured to debase by idolatries. 
© Dr. Cudworth has shown in detail, that the belief of a 
supreme self-existent Godhead (combined with that of 
subordinate divinities, who were the immediate objects of 
their worship) prevailed among the heathen; drawing his 
proofs both from the poets, the philosophers, and the 
people.t 

But the Scripture proofs likewise of God’s eternity, 
additional to those arising from the term in question, are 
clear and diverse. The venerated name Jehovah itself in- 
timates self-existence. It is derived from that title which 
God proclaimed, “I am that I am—say unto Israel 
I am hath sent me unto you” (Exodus iii. 14, 15). God 
is described (1 Tim. i. 17) as “the King of ages, immortal, 
or incorruptible (af@dapr@); and again (vi. 16), “who only 
hath immortality (@@avaciav).” He declares of Himself 
(Isaiah xliv. 6, and xlviii. 12): “TI am the first and I am the 

* See Dr. Mearns on Christian Evidence, and comments of Eclectic 
Review, 1818, pp. 505—517. 

* Intell. Syst, vol. ii. pp. 336—400. — This is intimated also by Eusebius, 
who says, “ But the doctrine concerning the first and eternal (478:dv), alone 
ungenerated and First Cause of all, the all-ruling and all-sovereign God, 
is common to all men: but peculiar, and yet common to the Hebrews 


and to us, is that concerning Christ."— Dem. Evan., lib. iv. c. i. p. 144. 
Paris, 1628. 
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last." (xliii. 13 :) * Before the day was, I am He." 
(Ps. cii. 27; comp. Heb. i. 12:) “Thou art the same, 
and thy years shall have no end." (Ps. xc. 4; comp. 
2 Pet. in. 8:) “One day is with the Lord as a thousand 
years, and a thousand years as one day;” and we read 
(Rev. i. 8), “I am Alpha and Omega, the beginning and 
the ending, which is, and which was, and which is to come.” 
Such, too, is the solemn ascription and adoration by the 
celestial worshippers (Rev. iv. 8), ** Holy, holy, holy, Lord 
God Almighty, which was, and is, and is to come." 

Are we then to * give up" the doctrine of God's self- 
existence and eternity, whether as believed antecedently, 
or as confirmed by his whole word, because the expression 
aiwvuos has diverse meanings, and, in fact, can in vo other 
case denote a strict and proper eternity ? | 

Again, as to the “life everlasting" of the saints, we 
assuredly feel under no necessity to “give up" that on the 
grounds which the learned Professor urged. The language 
of the New Testament concerning it is not couched ina 
single word or single form of phrase only, but is amply 
diversified. They are to seek (Rom. 1. 7) “honour and 
incorruption (à$0apoíav)." "They contend (1 Cor. ix. 25) 
for a “crown incorruptible (ap@aprov); they serve that 
Saviour (2 Tim. 1.10) “who made life and incorruption 
(apOapciav) clear.” Again (1 Cor. xv. 53), “this cor- 
ruptible ($0apróv) must put on incorruption (à$apcíav), 
and this mortal—immortality (àQavacíav).! We are as- 
sured by Christ (Luke xx. 36), ** Neither can they die any 
more ;” and again (John x. 28), “they shall never perish 
(od pù amórwvrtar eis Tov di@va):” for, as it regards them 
(Rev. xxi. 4), “death shall be no more (0 Oávaros ovk 
éorau étt).”” So it is declared of Him who is the immortal 
* Head of the church and Saviour of the body” (Rom. vi. 9), 
* Christ being raised from the dead dieth no more. Death 
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hath no more dominion over Him.” And thus is virtually 
announced, together with the deathless life of the Saviour, 
the same deathless life of the saved: as it is elsewhere 
more explicitly; for we read (Heb. vii. 16) that their 
Saviour has the power of an endless life, or life indissoluble 
(“oñs àxaraħúrov); and He has said (John xiv. 19), * Be- 
cause I live, ye shall live also.” Once ‘more, in another 
apostle’s words (1 Pet. i. 4), they are promised “an in- 
heritance incorruptible (a@¢@aprov) and unfading (aud- 
pavtov).” | 

Now, with this diversity and copiousness of proof, indc- 
pendently of the term aiwvios altogether, —for the ever- 
lasting life of the saints,-—to say, that in order to be con- 
sistent, that hope must be given up, because we assign to 
that word a terminable import in reference to punishment, 
we regard as an assertion signally unworthy of the devout 
and diligent writer. 

It will be accordant with the general title of this chapter, 
to notice here some observations of the late Dr. J. T. Gray, 
in a very able Essay,* where he criticises the late John 
Foster’s remark, that orthodox teachers do not enough 
exert themselves in “expanding and aggravating the 
awful import of such a word” t as eternity. He refers to 
Mr. Foster’s own expedients, or “calculi of approxima- 
tion ;” and quotes his words: “the most stupendous of 
these measures of time would be still nothing to eternity.” 

Dr. Gray then proceeds to ask, “ How could the evan- 
gelical doctrines of the Incarnation and Atonement stand 
against such an ‘aggravation’ of infinity as is here recom- 
mended? Draw out, in equally extended particularity, the 


* Immortality; its Real and Alleged Evidences. Second edit., 1848, 
p. 64. 

t Although Mr. Foster is not named by Dr. Gray, the reference is cvi- 
dently to Letter cexxi., in vol. ii. of his Life (p. 405). 
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disproportion between the divine nature and the human ; 
and what more improbable than such a contact of the two 
as the Christian Scriptures assert?" We answer, the 
process or effort proposed by that deep and eloquent 
thinker (although, for once, he did not make the happiest 
selection of a term in the word “ aggravating”) still is and 
must be a right one; since it is an attempt to aid and 
impress the mind in approaching that conception of the 
endless, which indeed it can never have, but of which it 
may discern the immensity incomparably more by such 
“calculi,” than by the thought or utterance of a single 
word. If the doctrine or fact be true, its awful immea- 
surable importance should be attempted to be “sounded”. 
or “fathomed” with the longest line our minds can pro- 
duce; if, on the contrary, the fact, with regard to the 
duration of sin and conscious misery, be on various grounds 
doubtful, then it behoves us to employ the same sounding 
line, that we may be more aware of the dreadful unfathom- 
able depth which we have questioned. But as to the 
query, how could the doctrines of the Incarnation and 
Atonement “stand against" such an “aggravation of 
Infimty," we think the consequence thus suggested is 
altogether groundless. To believe in the *'great"—the 
infinite—** mystery of godliness,” is to believe what mani- 
festly and infinitely enhances aud magnifies our conception 
of God’s holiness, love, and condescension. But to believe 
“the mystery of iniquity” and misery to be never-ending, 
would be to believe what, for us, must fearfully shock and 
loosen, as with a great earthquake, the otherwise immut- 
able foundations of God’s goodness or power. The several 
objects of thought thus brought into connection by the 
querist are, instead of being parallels, contrasts. The 
one is an infinite act of holy, saving, self-humbling love. 
The other would be a permission and perpetuation of un- 
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ending guilt and woe and hatred. Would the excellent 
author—who now, like the greater mind whom he criti- 
cised, knows unspeakably more than we do on these lofty 
themes—have said, on more mature reflection, that because 
we cannot admit the endless guilt and woe and hatred, 
especially as coexistent and consistent with the Perfect 
Holiness, Power, and Love, therefore we ought, logically, 
to refuse or hesitate to believe the grand manifestation of 
these latter?—that because we try to explore, and are 
compelled to recoil from, the inconceivable perpetuation of 
Evil through the abysses of a coming eternity, there- 
fore we must disbelieve or doubt the Infinitude of Holy 
Mercy, bending from the eternity which it inhabiteth, to 
embrace and snatch from ruin the feeble spirits, which 
have wandered, like lost atoms, from its sphere and from 
its bliss? 


CHAPTER XXV. 


ON THE OBJECTION THAT THE DOCTRINE WE QUESTION IS 
CLOSELY LINKED WITH THAT OF THE ATONEMENT. 


An American divine, Dr. Stephen West, in the preface to 
his work entitled “ ThéScripture Doctrine of Atonement,” 
affirms that this doctrine “evidently implies the eternity 
of punishment;’’ and remarks, ‘if the moral law will admit 
penitents to favour without any atonement, it will hardly 
be believed that the disposition ‘in the Governor of the 
world which such a law, so constructed and so understood, 
will naturally exhibit, can ever admit of his inflicting eter- 
nal torments on any of his creatures. For if the offence 
of the sinner be no greater in the view of God, than may 
be overlooked merely upon the consideration of his re- 
pentance, and not only wholly overlooked, but the trans- 
gressor be treated with every mark of friendship and favour, 
who will believe that there is displeasure enough existing 
in the divine mind ever to inflict eternal torments? For 
God to make such a distinction between one who con- 
fessedly spends this short life chiefly in sin, and one who 
spends it wholly so,—and that, too, when the crimes of 
the former, as the case may be, and many times in fact 
is, greatly exceed those of the latter,—naturally surpasses 
all belief.”* This is to say, in other words, “ eternal tor- 
ment” or “infinite evil’? would be wholly incredible, but 
for that Christianity—that gospel, which fully manifests 
God’s infinite holiness and love; but now that we have 


* West's Script. Doct. of Atonement. Preface, pp. 4, 5. 
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the full manifestation of these, and can say, “herein is 
love," etc., thus are everlasting sin and misery made cre- 
dible, and requisite to be believed, we are bound to believe 
in unending evil and in God's infinite love reciprocally, 
in order that we may be able to believe either; or at least 
to believe in “eternal torment,” in order that we may 
not disbelieve or doubt the eternal and atoning love of 
Him who ordains and perpetuates its infliction. 

This astounding argument involves a very remarkable 
concession; which claims to be attentively regarded. It 
admits and even affirms that, without the sacrificial Atone- 
ment of God’s dear Son, the fact of eternal torments 
(“infinite evil”) would be not credible; and that thus, 

by his advent—concerning whom the angel said, ‘‘ Behold 
. I bring you good tidings of great joy which shall be to all 
people"—there was in effect first revealed, and alone 
made credible, the prospect of never-ending sin and misery 
for a vast portion of mankind. : 

Thus God's ** unspeakable gift,"—the unparalleled proof 
and display of his holiness and grace,—is held to render 
the perpetuation and augmentation of sin and suffering to 
infinity a matter of sure belief; whereas, without that 
supreme act of divine sanctity and loving-kindness, ex- 
pressly directed against sin and misery, and “to destroy 
(Avon) the works of the devil,” -that very doctrine, it is 
admitted, would “surpass all belief’ Or it may be put 
thus—the sacrifice of Christ is held to demonstrate tran- 
scendently that God is all-holy, and that God is Love; but 
yet to afford also the sole demonstration that God will 
uphold the desperately and increasingly guilty and wretched 
in an existence without end. 

A somewhat similar notion, though rather implied than 
expressed, is discoverable in the reasoning of Dr. Gray, 
already quoted; but it is more apparent when he afterwards 
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writes, "The same sort of mystery, we perceive, attaches 
to the theory of the divine expiation for sin, as to that of 
the divine punishment of it.* To the wonders of God's 
judgments we oppose therefore the wonders of his grace. 
Bring us the mind which can adequately estimate the 
degree, the óvre (John ii. 16) of God's love towards the 
sinner, and to that mind alone will we intrust the estima- 
tion of his displeasure against sin."T 

It seems here all along implied, that the mysteries are 
alike incomprehensible. If you stumble at the one, you 
may equally do so at the other. But, whether this be im- 
plied or not, we must submit some reply to the closing re- 
mark concerning God’s “displeasure against sin;” by 
asking—whether is it a greater proof of displeasure against 
sin, first severely to punish, and then ultimately aud utterly 
destroy it, or, to uphold the wretched existence of those in 
whom it inheres, and permit its active malignity (at least 
internally) for ever ? 

To use an illustration—though all such must be very 
defective—we may ask, which would be the greater proof 
of a wise and good man’s indignation or displeasure against 
the venom of a serpent—that he should crush and destroy it, 
or, that he should keep it in life with its venom unchange- 
ably malignant? Further, imagine a fallen human soul 
in the serpent, and that the venom therefore truly apper- 
tained to ¢, we then judge that the wise and good man 
might justly, and mercifully on the whole, protract awhile 
the crushed reptile's life in suffering, as a warning to other 


* We take leave to say, not the same sort of mystery, but the contrary 
sort. The one mystery lies not in the alleged “infinity,” nor in the 
“ aggravation of infinity," in itself considered, but in the subject matter 
of this, which is evil. The other mystery likewise does not consist in the 
** infinity," ete., but in the matter of it, which is goodness and love, 

t Immortality, ete., p. 66. 
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creatures likely to grow as noxious; but we still ask, would 
righteous hatred of the evil poison be more evinced by 
emmortalising the creature and its fatal venom, or letting 
these be immortal, than by causing both the serpent and 
the poison to vanish out of existence ? 

Bishop Pearson expresses.a view which is akin to the 
above cited, saying, “ This belief is necessary to teach us 
to make a fit estimate of the price of Christ’s blood, to 
value sufficiently the work of our redemption, to acknow- 
ledge and admire the love of God to us in Christ. “For 
he which believeth not the eternity of torments to come, 
can never sufficiently value that ransom by which we 
are redeemed from them, or be proportionately thankful to 
his Redeemer, by whose intervention we have escaped them. 
Whereas he who is sensible of the loss of heaven, and the 
everlasting privation of the presence of God, of the tor- 
ments of fire, the company of the devil and his angels, the 
vials of the wrath of an angry and never to be appeased 
God, and hopeth to escape all these by virtue of the death 
of his Redeemer, cannot but highly value the price of that 
blood, and be proportionably thankful for so plenteous a 
redemption."* 

We would respect and love sincere and earnest Chris- 
tians, whatever be their peculiar opinions; but we do not 
understand, much less participate, the mental or moral 
constitution of those divines who can judge the doc- 
trine of Atonement to be thus proved, corroborated, or 
exalted. 

* Pearson on the Creed, p. 397, fol. edit. Nor did Bishop Pearson 
confine his assurance of everlasting torment to the case of those who 
have known the great Atonement; for he says elsewhere, “Nor does 
this only belong to us who live after the death of Christ, as if the 
damnation of all sinners now were ineluctable and eternal, but before 


that death it were not so.'—On the Creed, Art. v. p. 244. — See also 
Saurin's Sermons, vol. iii. p. 338; Robinson's translation. 
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To our apprehension it is, on the contrary, most mani- 
fest, that the amazing incarnation, self-humiliation, and 
suffering of God's own Son become the more credible in 
proportion to the extended efficacy of their results. 

Truly, a strange perversion or paradox would it be (as 
our faculties are constituted) to suppose that if the fruit of 
the Atonement should prove to be ultimately the total ex- 
tinction of that sin which God “ abominates,” and of that 
misery in which He “hath no pleasure," —4Aerefore must the 
Atonement be deemed the less credible and sure, the less 
needful and indispensable, the less godlike and glorious. 

If the heaven-descended ‘Saviour of the world ”’ shall, 
in a large sense, “justify many,”’—if He “ gave Himself a 
ransom for all,” and will “draw all”? unto Him,—if “where 
sin abounded, grace shall much more abound,” —if his 
divine work of love have made known to principalities and 
powers in heavenly places the manifold wisdom and com- 
passion of our God—if it thus exert conservative or 
rescuing influences even in other realms of creation,—if, in 
relation to our fallen race, it at once exalt and perfect and 
beatify the saved, and abate in degree or duration the sin- 
fulness and misery of the lost,—just in the proportion of 
these beneficent and godlike triumphs will it to us appear 
credible; as being gloriously commensurate with “the 
kindness and philanthropy (ý ypyotorns rat ý pav- 
Opwria, Tit. iii. 4) of our Saviour God.” | 

We are conscious that for us (and are sometimes 
tempted to believe that for us alone) this Atonement shines 
forth in all the fulness of its adorable and impelling gran- 
deur, the plenary message of victorious love and of super- 
abounding grace; softening the dreadful woes and abridg- 
ing the terrible criminality of the unsaved, restoring some 
before the great final day, as well as perfecting in imme- 
diate holiness the spirits of the just ; and in its last celes- 
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tial triumph bringing all swrezeing moral beings into 
devout, and loving, and joyful subjection unto Him who 
loved us, and gave Himself for us. 

We discern in it an efficacy comporting with the 
majesty and greatness of its Author and Finisher : touch- 
ing all creatures with the blessed sceptre of its almighti- 
ness, upholding the sanctity and bliss of angels in their first 
estate, lightening even the fetters of despair, extinguishing 
at last the being of the despairing, while exulting in the 
blissful survivorship of the “great multitude” of the 
saved. For us the Lord of Love, the Destroyer of evil, 
triumphs at once in his all-merciful salvation, all-merciful 
restoration, merciful conservation, just and merciful de- 
struction. 

Nothing, on the other hand, could so impugn, if not 
subvert, for us, the credibility of the Atonement, as to con- 
tend that, notwithstanding so divine and surpassing an in- 
tervention, so wondrous an enterprise of omnipotent Love, 
“ infinite evil” will still be permitted to subsist ; that, in- 
stead of Love going forth in resistless sovereignty “ con- 
quering and to conquer,” destroying the works of the 
great enemy, and subjecting to its own blessed sway all that 
shall ultimately survive in the universe, there shall still 
remain a mass of enmity, revolt, and wretchedness, which, 
so far from being extinguished or allayed, shall be unend- 
ingly, immeasurably deepened and prolonged. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


ON THE OBJECTION THAT OUR DOCTRINE LULLS MEN WITH. 
A DELUSIVE HOPE. 


Tug objection most usually and strongly urged to these 
milder and more cheering views of the Christian reve- 
lation is, that, by ingenious reasonings against the 
plain terms of Scripture, they palliate “the terror of 
the Lord,”* prophesy smooth things to the unconverted, 
and lull the impenitent with a delusive hope of the 
ultimate destruction of being, or the final recovery 
of happiness. 

These are grave charges, and would, if well founded, 
be painful consequences, which we should deprecate quite 
as truly as the objector. They tend to excite a degree 
of apprehensiveness and hesitation while advocating these 
views, which we believe to be scriptural. But we reply 
to ourselves—which is more material to our mental 
tranquillity than replying to opponents—the fear which 
shall operate efficaciously on the human mind must be 
the fear of what is felt to be at the least credible; or even 
probable, and in some measure certain. 

Knowing, on the contrary, as we do, that there prevali 
a widely diffused suspicion and doubt (not to say unbelief, 
though that also is frequent) with regard to the very basis 
of Christianity and of all religion, can we question that 


* 2 Cor. v. 11, which should be rather rendered “fear of the Lord ;" 


end may mean “knowing the duty and value of the fear of the Lord.” 
Comp. chap. vii. 1. 
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there must be a yet wider and far deeper incredulity in 
regard to the appalling dogma which has been now dis- 
cussed? And is it not certain, that in very many 
thoughtful minds, by pressing its acceptance as a neces- 
sary tenet, the whole foundation of faith is shaken and 
endangered? Assuredly there is a growing number of 
reflective persons, in all ranks of society, who have a 
strong, solemn, ineradicable persuasion that the doctrine 
of never-ending evil cannot be reconciled with the moral 
perfections of Deity; and it is no less sure that the 
faith of these in Christianity must, to say the least, be 
weakened, if they feel bound to regard that doctrine as an 
essential integral part of the religion. If indeed they be 
of a cautious, humble, and reverent spirit, they may 
escape “ shipwreck concerning the faith,” by only deeming 
it more probable, as we do, that a very few phrases have 
been misinterpreted, than that so tremendous and in- 
credible a doctrine is really designed to be propounded in 
the Christian Scriptures. 

But it is too likely that the theological authorities and 
leaders, whom these persons have been taught to esteem, 
still urge and insist on this doctrine as so fundamental, 
that they who renounce it are, if not heretics, on the high 
road of heresy ; for that, with this, the revealed scheme of 
redemption must stand or fall.* 


* If we accept the statement of the late Dr. R. W. Hamilton, we must 
infer that many leaders of Protestant communions «would so decide and 
pronounce. For. he thus wrote: “The great Nonconformist communi- 
ties of this country, congregational and methodistic, have in nowise 
swerved from their original confessions. There has been much reflection 
upon this particular question of late ; everything shows that the inquiry 
has led to settled and solemn conclusions upon it. No man could retam 
his station as an independent minister, for an hour after avowing its dis- 
belief, even should he dishonestly keep possession of the pulpit. Happily 
we have no ban; we do not anathematise: but not the less do we own and 
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What then will follow? Either they are impelled to 
the summary conclusion,—it is more probable that Chris- 
tianity is a delusion than that this dogma is a truth—or, 
if they prize revealed hopes too much entirely to 
abandon them, they will at least be prompted to a very 
material change of views—to those very lax notions of 
inspiration, or perhaps to those mythical theories, which 
are so current in our day. A writer, whose know- 
ledge of society cannot but give weight to his averment, 
pronounces “the opinion of the endless duration of evil 
to be among the most effective of all the causes which are 
at present inducing among us that virtual abandonment of 
Christianity, which assigns a mythic sense to almost every 
part of the sacred oracles.”* 

A similar statement had been made long before, in an 
age when the modes of seduction to unbelief were per- 
haps less subtle, less vaguely and refinedly insidious, 
than they have now become. “These,” wrote Dr. Jortin,t+ 
* are doctrines which have unhappily helped to propagate 


practise the duty.—From such withdraw yourselves.” (Rewards and 
Punishments, Congregational Lecture, p. 451.) The writer had previously 
argued, that the Church of England clearly holds the doctrine in question ; 
which, however, we think not conclusiyely shown. The phrases which he 
adduces from the Litany and Burial Service might be used without 
scruples by believers in ultimate destruction. Dr. Hamilton does not 
conceal “the great licence” with which “some writers in that oak: 
have spoken” on the subject. 

We submit that that would be a strange sort of “independency,” which 
would not admit to its pulpits Bishop Jeremy Taylor, Bishop Newton, 
Archbishop Tillotson, John Foster the essayist, Thomas Broughton 
Prebendary of Sarum, Dr. Olshausen the commentator, etc. etc. 

* Sir J. Stephen, Epilogue to Essays on Eccles. Biog. vol. ii. p. 408. 

T Remarks on Eccles. Hist. vol. i. pp. 231, 232. He is commenting on 
-the anathemas of Tillemont, whom he describes as “ pious, humble, meek, 
and modest,” and yet “inculcating the horrible doctrine that the very best 
of Pagans, heretics, and schismatics are condemned to suffer eternal 
tortures.” 
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atheism or deism, and have made many a man say to 
himself—if this be Christianity, let my soul be with the 
philosophers.” 

It has been remarked, on the other hand, by a defender 
of the doctrine of endless evil, “‘ Some controvertists have 
arged, that so long as the infidel identified it with the 
Christian faith, he would persist in his disbelief. We 
affirm, from no narrow observation, from no slight experi- 
ence, that every attempt to cast it off he (the infidel) 
regards as a sorry shift, an ignoble evasion. He can read 
the doctrine in Christianity, if others cannot.”’* 

No doubt, this is often the fact. But wherefore? 
because it is the instinctive policy of unbelievers to 
“read in Christianity,” or rather to fasten upon it, and 
bring forward, as an inseparable part of it, whatever they 
conceive (rightly or wrongly) tends to make it incredible 
or odious. 

Nothing, except this their spirit and tactic, is to be in- 
ferred from their suffrages on behalf of the doctrine in 
question ; and the implied praise of their right-mindedness, 
as to this particular point, seems wholly misplaced. It 
either shows a short-sighted forgetfulness of the infidel’s 
temper and motive, or it is leaning on a treacherous 
advocacy, which, duly weighed, is worth less than nought. 

We waive the question, because it has not been raised 
by us, whether that doctrine leads infidels to “persist in 
disbelief ;? though we assuredly believe it does. "There 
are, no doubt, several concurring causes which lead them 
so to persist. 

We are quite persuaded, however, of what has been 
argued already, namely, that it tends to generate scepti- 
«ism 1n those who are not infidels, but sincere inquirers ; 
to shake the faith of thoughtful Christians, and in many 

* Hamilton, Rewards, etc., p. 398. | 
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cases to unsettle, if not destroy, belief, by the imposition of 
that as vital and essential to Christianity, from which the 
mind recoils as incredible. We think the fear of trans- 
lation and of harm from publicity, which Dr. Thomas. 
Burnet expressed, when he wrote on this subject in 
Latin, was entirely erroneous in his own age, and still. 
more would be so in ours. 

"When we have mythical views of Scripture, and 
pantheistic philosophisms, and antinomian perversions, and: 
every form of error, from Mormonite fanaticism to down- 
right atheism, scattered through cheap literature, and in 
some shape coming under the notice even of many who: 
would anxiously shun them, it surely need not be appre- 
hended that a serious and reverential investigation of 
Scripture doctrines and Scripture language, grounded on 
a steadfast adherence to revealed truth, can increase the 
dangers which in so many forms are assailing the founda- 
tions of faith. On the contrary, it is our confident hope: 
that such inquiry, conducted in a right spirit, is à main 
defence against those dangers. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


ON THE ILL EFFECT OF FINDING THE DOCTRINE OF END- 
LESS EVIL HELD BY SPIRITUAL GUIDES. 


But, besides all this, we know that the mere fact of this 
doctrine having been and still being pleaded for by many 
highly esteemed preachers and writers, has shaken that 
confidence in their judgment, lowered that high appreci- 
ation of their mental soberness and enlargement, which 
would otherwise have conduced to corroborate our general 
faith. 

For, undoubtedly, belief in religion, both natural and 
revealed, is strengthened, even in minds highly intelligent, 
by the fact that other minds of yet higher capacity and 
power have closely scrutinised and firmly believed those 
most momentous truths; and it is also strengthened, in 
the great mass of believers, by a persuasion of the same 
scrutiny and the same belief on the part of the foremost 
teachers of religion generally. Else to what purpose do the 
advocates of Christianity so often and studiously remind 
us, that it has been embraced by minds distinguished for 
intellect, probity, and learning ? 

But then if some of these superior minds are found by 
us to maintain, as fundamental, a tenet which we cannot 
but judge incredible 'and unwarranted, inevitably the au- 
thority of those minds will have a greatly diminished 
influence in confirming our general faith. Few indeed 
may at all suspect that the tenet has been professed by 
them insincerely; but many will suspect that the very 
devoutness of those good and gifted men—their deep and 
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self-renouncing veneration for the unsearchableness and 
sovereignty of God, and their self-imposed adhesion to in- 
terpretations which their forefathers adopted—has made 
them bow to an opinion which right reason and enlight- 
ened criticism combine to explode. 

And if they have thus been governed in a question so 
solemnly important, so deeply affecting our conceptions of 
the divine attributes and government ; of what authority— 
it will unavoidably be asked—are their conclusions as to 
other points? 

How shall the reasoning or the belief of minds so 
moulded—eminent as they may otherwise be in piety and 
talent—afford confirmation of real value to the truth of 
any doctrines which they espouse? | 

True, the other reasonings and conclusions of these 
minds ought to retain just that weight which they intrin- 
sically possess ; but it is impossible that they should—as 
it respects us and many more-—possess or acquire the 
added weight which they would have derived from the 
mental and moral superiority of their authors, if they had 
not contended for this one dogma, which we cannot but 
deem manifestly untenable. 

The impression on our minds, from their advocacy of 
what we account a capital error, especially when pleaded 
for, as it sometimes is, with uncharitable harshness, cannot 
but subtract very materially from the support which those 
devout and learned men would afford by their general re- 
searches and convictions to the great doctrines of religious 
truth. 

There have indeed been and still are those who, while 
acceding themselves to the doctrine of mterminable evil, 
have conceded, in a tolerant spirit, full liberty of judgment 
in regard to it. The late distinguished Robert Hall wrote, 
as his opinion to a doubting correspondent, that “ the doc- 
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trine is not an essential article of faith, nor is the belief 
of it ever proposed as a term of salvation ;” that “if we 
really flee from the wrath to come, by truly repenting of 
our sins, and laying hold of the mercy of God through 
Christ by a lively faith, our salvation is perfectly secure, 
whichever hypothesis we embrace on this most mysterious 
subject. The evidence accompanying the popular inter- 
pretation is by no means to be compared to that which 
establishes our common Christianity." * 

These admissions are honourable to the writer’s judg- 
ment and charity, and have some tendency to abate, as it 
respects him, the impression of which we have been treat- 
ing; still, when he writes in the same letter, “ for my own 
part, I acquiesce in the usual and popular interpretation,” 
there remains on our minds a portion of that impression 
which detracts from our deference towards even so good 
and great a man’s opinions, and from the authority that 
would else accompany his warm adherence to evangelical 
truth. 

* Works, vol. v. pp. 528, 529. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


ON SOME PRACTICAL RESULTS WHICH SHOULD FOLLOW FROM 
THE RECEPTION OF THE “ POPULAR” DOCTRINE. 


IT seems to us that the practical consequences which might 
naturally arise from the doctrine of never-ending evil, if it 
were really and firmly believed, would be such as to mili- 
tate against the dictates both of right reason and of sound 
and pure Christianity. We have heard of instances where 
persons, conscious of strong hereditary predisposition to 
mental derangement, have accounted celibacy therefore, 
for themselves, a sacred duty, and have through life acted 
upon that conviction, with a self-denial which one cannot 
but think in their case right-minded and laudable. But 
it appears certain that the great liability of human beings 
universally to a never-ending existence in sin and misery, 
would, if believed, be amuch stronger argument for adopt- 
ing universally the principle of the “ unlawfulness of mar- 
riage,” as held by a transatlantic sect.* : 

At least, under the immeasurable and terrific hazard 
which, if that doctrine were true and ascertained, would be 
obviously involved in the birth of infants, we see it not 
possible that a woman could “ remember no more the an- 
guish, for yoy that a human being was born into the world.” 
The risk of its suffering endless moral and penal evil, 
would be, in our view, a far greater reason for pain and 


* See Conder’s “ View of all Religions,” p. 554. ‘ The unlawfulness of 
marriage is one of their fundamental principles," i. e. of the American 
* Shakers." 
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dread, than the very uncertain hope of its endless welfare 
could be for joy. The negation or non-existence of end- 
less good is a mere and absolute nonentity or nothing; 
while the positive augmentation of the sum of guilt and 
woe everlastingly, is a possibility which might harrow up 
even a savage mother’s heart. Nor is it, we believe, in 
reality and practically, a possibility which is often, if ever, 
contemplated. 

It is true, we find in one of the defences of the popular 
doctrine, already referred to, the following remarkable 
passage :— All who are converted, shall, by a persevering 
grace, be saved. They shall never perish. What system 
can sum up so many? Ours are no niggard views. Nor 
do we hesitate to avow the inconceivable preponderance of 
this aggregate over the lost. We do not think that it is 
an accidental description of the ‘great multitude’ that 
‘no one can number them;’ and while we read no such 
description of hell, we feel that it would be unlike the 
Book and the Gospel of God. We have strong large 
premisses to bear out our conclusion. These we do not 
urge.” * 

In that conclusion we, in reading it, have truly rejoiced. 
It is in fine contrast with the topic of Massillon, which so 
electrified an auditory that were perhaps little the better 
for his eloquence,—“ the small number of the elect.” But 
we presume that the “large premisses” must be found in 
the expectation of coming and successive ages, when the 
message of divine truth and grace shall be incomparably 
more effectual to convert and to save. We deny not such 
a probability, but hail it and pray for it as the most blessed 
of changes. Yet far extended into futurity must be the 
period of such successes, if it shall be long enough to 


* Hamilton, Rewards and Punishments, pp. 360, 361. 
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overbalance the apparent failures of ages past and of the 
present time.* 

With respect to these, the late Dr. Chalmers wrote, “ The 
converts, in respect of the whole auditory, may constitute 
a very little flock. As the fruit of the labour of a length- 
ened incumbency, all that a most assiduous pastor shall 
leave behind him may be a mere fraction—turned through 
his means to genuine faith and discipleship.” He terms 
“ spiritual renovation an event of exceeding rarity," and 
speaks of the * quantity of Christian good that is done," 
as “a very handful out of the untouched mass,” and of 
“the soundest theologians,” as “aware of the extreme 
paucity of conversion.”+ We hope and believe that this 
is too strongly stated; but taking it even with large allow- 
ance, it will still leave a dark view of present facts. And 
apart from any such estimates by others, if as Christians 
we look upon society, meditating the gross and palpable 
contaminations to which most in the great masses of man- 
kind are exposed, and reflecting on the enticements to 
unbelief and dissipation for those whose position seems 
more favoured, we cannot but feel that the risk of men’s 
leading and continuing an indevout, unspiritual, and im- 
moral life is lamentably great; and if never-ending evil is 
to be the terrible result, we are brought back to the sad 
inference that it is impossible for Christian parents to re- 
joice, with so tremendous a hazard imminent on the futurity 
of the dearest. 

Neither do we understand how the zealous believers in 
never-ending evil (especially those who have employed 
their thoughts in arguing for it, and consequently may be 
supposed to have entered its abysses) have ever been able 


* See p. 10 (Chapter iii.) above, for some development of those expecta- 
tions. : 
t Chalmers, Christian and Civic Economy, No. 9, pp. 26, 27, 28, 45. 
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to divert their minds from such an appalling prospect : how 
Carey could find heart to arrange a botanic garden, or 
Mr. Ruskin to study the refinements of architecture and 
painting, or William Cowper to translate the Iliad and 
Odyssey. <A devout Christian missionary to the Hindoos 
was once heard by us to say, that except he had believed in 
the endless misery of the idolatrous heathen, he would not 
have commenced or prosecuted his work. If he would 
have been deterred because the object would not then have 
been felt vast and overwhelming enough to engage or 
stimulate his benevolence, this, as we conceive, betrayed a 
strangely self-exalting requirement of motive or impulse. 

Angels are content “to minister to them that shall be 
heirs of salvation.” 

Sydenham remained in London during the great plague, 
unshrinkingly facing that peril, in the persevering effort to 
save men from bodily death. Howard exposed and sacri- 
ficed his life in attempts to lessen the temporal miseries of 
the imprisoned. 

To be instrumental in rescuing men from the second 
death, and exalting them to endless life, one would think 
an office which no man or angel need wish further to mag- 
nify; which might satisfy the largest aim of charitable 
ambition. 

But if that good man meant, that could he have believed 
the sins and pains of unconverted heathens terminable, he 
would not then have drawn on them the frightful hazard 
of rejecting the gospel, and so rendering them znterminable, 
this would involve the belief that the ‘Saviour of the 
world,” by commanding his “glad tidings to be preached to 
every creature," gave rise not only to endless felicities, 
but withal to endless additions of guilt and torment. 

Such a belief, it seems to us, instead of enkindling the 
zeal of Christians for the conversion of idolaters, might 
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rather lead them to regard that primitive commission as 
temporary, and to refrain from efforts whose defeat would 
render them not merely ‘‘a savour of death unto death," 
but a cause or instrument of undying anguish. 

On the other hand, the ‘ popular ” belief which zealous 
missionaries commonly profess, namely, the never-ending 
misery of all unconverted persons, whether they have heard 
the gospel or not, would to our minds operate as a dark 
temptation to gloomy and despondent inaction. We should 
be impelled to say—in mournful wonder, if not in doubting 
bitterness—if He of whom it is proclaimed that He alone 
is Good, will permit evil and misery to subsist and accu- 
mulate to infinity, why should his feeble creature weakly 
interpose ? — why not rather acquiesce in the fearful 
mysterious doom which revelation hath announced, and 
which the only wise God prevents not ! 

* If the eternal misery" (i.e. the endless sinning and 
suffering) **of a certain number can be rendered condu- 
cive to à greater amount of good, in relation to the uni- 
verse at large, than any other plan of action, then the 
attribute of goodness requires it." 

Such was the hypothetical argument of a good and 
great man in defence of the doctrine of endless evil * 
But we should be sorely tempted to subjoin,—if divine 
goodness requires it, why should poor human goodness 
labour to contravene or diminish it? We grant that 
such reasonings or sentiments might be wrong, fallacious, 
presumptuous: we may be reminded, with truth, that they 
could also be carried out, in the necessitarian spirit, to ex- 
cuse indifference towards every evil which God permits and 
tolerates, and thus might have paralysed or stayed those 
noble efforts already referred to, of Sydenham or Florence 
Nightingale, of Wilberforce or Clarkson, of Howard or 

* Robert Hall, Works, vol. v. p. 528, already quoted at p. 4. 
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Shaftesbury. But still, in proportion as the evil which 
divine Providence will permit is held to be immense and 
unbounded, augmenting and unending, will human en- 
deavours to abate it, according to our feelings and judg- 
ment, be the more sorely discouraged. 

The great and happy prompting to missionary labours 
(abroad or at home) would in our minds b&—the belief, 
here defended, that evil has its bounds; that it will be 
wholly extinguished at length; that, on whatever shall 
“never perish,” the amplitude of love's victory will be at 
last complete. It is in this persuasion that we could go to 
the school, or to the congregation, or to heathens by the 
wayside, feeling ourselves emphatically “workers together 
with God ;” instruments of an almighty beneficence and 
mercy which can have no limit. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


ON CERTAIN “THEOLOGICAL STATEMENTS WHICH TIME HAS 
MODIFIED. 


Ir wil be remembered that in foregoing chapters* we 
examined certain rules laid down for the interpretation of 
Scripture; and then showed, as we think beyond question, 
that they cannot be, consistently maintained, and do not 
admit of strict application to our present subject. 

Nevertheless, after having first insisted on the great 
moral argument from the perfections of God, as revealed 
to us, we did not shun the philological inquiry; but gave 
it pretty full and distinct consideration. 

Yet, should the conclusions to which that inquiry brought 
us appear to some, as we have no doubt they will, forced 
or infirm, or, at the best, not sure, then must we revert to 
that great moral argument, and contend that here, as in 
not a few other instances, reverence for the divine perfec- 
tion demands that we be guided not by the letter, but by 
the spirit of God’s word. 

On the whole matter it may be added, even before that 
renewed and more careful research which has been made 
into the testimony of Scripture, we held it presumptuous, in 
our own case (for we charge nothing on others), to impute 
to the Perfect Being the endless perpetuation, even per- 
missively, of moral and penal evil. But since that research, 
we should account it yet more so. For seeing as we 
have done the diversity of texts which bear upon this 


* Particularly in Chapters viii., ix., pp. 24--31. 
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subject,* and the manner which they ought to modify 
each other, we still the more strongly judge that it 
would be culpable in us to teach or to believe that evil 
shall have no termination, and shall, as by necessity it 
then must, endlessly accumulate. 

If, after such research, we should do this, it would be in 
face, or in the remembrance, of many passages of God’s 
word, which, in our judgment, must be taken to affirm that 
evil shall be ultimately destroyed, and that all who then 
survive shall be brought into willing and filial subjection, 
and happy allegiance to Himself. 

We do not adopt or vindicate the theory of | * develop- 
ment” introduced by divines of a very different school, nor 
are we neologians, in the sense of admitting or supposing 
that great and real novelties of doctrine can be elicited from 
the New Testament by any sober and devout inquirers. 

Yet it cannot, we conceive, be disputed that some 
opinions, or interpretations, of former days, would not be 
urged or defended by judicious divines in our own. We 
might speak of those which astronomical and geological 
science have modified. But it is closer to our immediate 
topic if we refer to such as concern matters moral and 
punitive. Few, we presume, would now advance this pro- 
position: “If you transgress the law once in all your life, 
and that only in one thought, you are thereby become 
subject to the curse, which, as you have heard, is eternal 
damnation in hell:” and *'forasmuch as the offence is 
always multiplied according to the dignity of the person 

gainst whom it is committed, man’s offence must needs 
be an infinite offence, and the punishment must needs bc 
infinite.” t 


* Cited in Chapters xi.—xiii., at pp. 35—46. 
+ Marrow of Modern Divinity, vol. ii. pp. 218, 219; and sce Turretin, 
p. 5 above. 
K 
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Fewer still, we suppose, would publish a meditation thus 
beginning: “O wretched man, where shall I begin to 
describe thine endless misery, who art condemned as 
soon as conceived; and adjudged to eternal death before 
thou wast born to a temporal life? (damnatus antequam 
natus)—Augustin.”’ * 

Nor do we apprehend that, in regard to the intensity of 
future suffering, such a statement would be now given or 
even defended as Dr. T. Burnet quotes from an unnamed 
writer of a former age :—“If all the men born from 
Adam to this day, and to be born henceforward, should 
live to the last day; and all the blades of grass which 
ever sprang up were men; and if they should share 
equally one pain which the soul suffers for one mortal sin in 
hell, so that to each one should be given an equal portion of 
that pain, then would each particle of that pain for each one 
man be greater than all the torments which all the holy 
martyrs, and all robbers, and criminals have ever suffered.” 
“Thus he," says Dr. Burnet. “And if to these most 
cruel pains you add eternity, you will fill up all the 
parts, numbers, modes of inhumanity.” t 

Neither do we expect that any, even of the American 
divines, would now borrow the language of an Englishman 
(1723) who writes: “In hell—one or two attributes are 
usually supposed to bear sway; but many perfections shall 
there be displayed and exalted. His power; in sustaining 

* Practice of Piety, p. 38; the 53rd edition is that quoted, 1719. 

+ “Si omnes homines nati ab Adam usque ad hodiernum diem, et am- 
pliùs nascituri, viverent usque ad novissimum diem: et omnia gramina, qu® 
exorta unquam fuerunt, essent homines: ac si unam poenam quam patitur 
Anima pro uno peccato mortali in inferno, ex sequo partirentur, ita ut 
daretur unicuique pars illius pons equa; tunc particula quevis illius 
pone hominis unius, major esset quàm omnia tormenta, que omnes Sancti 
Martyres, et omnes raptores et omnes malefici unquam passi fuerunt. .... 


Hsec ille. His ponis truculentissimis si eeternitatem addas, omnes explebis in- 
humanitatis partes, numeros, rationes," — De Statu Mortuorum, c. xi. p. 307. 
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the criminals amidst the fire of his wrath. He could 
easily consume them to annihilation; but He will uphold 
and harden them, to be always in a destruction, that will 
never be finished. His grandeur—so high and great, so 
incomparably supreme is He, that ten thousand times ten 
thousand most miserably tormented spirits shall not, in 
the least; be pitied or regarded by Him to all eternity ; 
ten thousand times ten thousand most doleful sighs and 
shrieks, and groans, and yellings, and roarings, and howl- 
ings, under the most exquisite torture and anguish of spirit, 
Shall not meet with the least pity, compassion, or relent- 
ing unto all eternity. O the dignity of that Being, that has 
an everlasting hell to be the representation or the triumph 
of his grandeur! There He rides in magnificent though 
gloomy state; and marches over a world of damned heads, 
with most uncommiserating disregard and disdain. Over 
the gates of hell may be written, ‘Holy and reverend is 
his name!’ There He is tremendously aggrandized.”* 

Further, we do not suppose that very many Christian 
teachers would now teach as Augustine did when he 
wrote, * It may therefore be rightly said, that little ones 
departing from the body without baptism will be in the 
mildest damnation of all. Yet he greatly deceives and 
is deceived who preaches that they will not be in damna- 
tion; since the apostle saith, ‘Judgment was by one to 
‘condemnation,’ and a little after, ‘by the offence of one 
upon all men to condemnation.’ ’’+ 


* Inquiries concerning the State, etc., of the Angelical Worlds, pp. 
301—303. By John Reynolds (author of a Sermon upon the Funeral of 
Matthew Henry). London; John Clark, 1723. 

T * Potest proinde recte dici parvulos sine baptismo de corpore exeuntes 
in damnatione omnium mitissima futuros. Multum autem fallit et fallitur 
qui eos in damnatione predicat non futuros : dicente apostolo, “judicium ex 
uno delicto in condemnationem, et paulò post, ‘per unius delictum in 
omnes homines ad condemnationem.’ ”— Opp., tom. vii. p. 142 x. 
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It is observable that these interpretations have bcen 
gradually modified or renounced, in some correspondence 
or proportion to the advancement of milder and more 
equitable maxims and practices in human law and govern- 
ment. The state of public opinion relatively to political 
justice and mercy, as well as our own special temperament, 
will in some measure affect our conclusions on higher and 
abstruser matters.* When the doctrine of ‘infinite 
evil” was perhaps rarely questioned, the judicial severi- 
ties of Christendom were such as our sense of equity and 
humanity would now repudiate. Servetus was burned at 
the stake. Damien was dreadfully and variously tortured, 
and then pulled asunder by horses. Whereas Pianori is 
dispatched by the instantaneous guillotine. The forger 
and other offenders, who were punished capitally, now 
undergo a milder sentence. And men’s estimates of 
human justice will necessarily have some influence on 
their construction of the divine threatenings. Not that 
they will (if right-minded) either alter God’s word, or 
refine away its substantial import; but their interpreta- 
tion will be rightly influenced by that practical view of 
justice and mercy to which the age has attained, and to 
which, we ought to add, a right view of the spirit of 
Christ’s gospel has conducted it. 


* When the great Haller was perturbed in his last illness by srgu- 
ments on the justice of God, which Professor Kocher, a man of great 
learning and piety, had advanced, M. Stapfer (another divine) said to him: 
** Why do you allow such weight to the views of a hyper-orthodox theolo- 
gian, instead of attaching yourself to the promises and offers of the gospel? 
M. Kocher imagines that God is an infinite Kocher (se figure que 
Dieu est un Kocher infini).' — Haller, Biographie, p. 211. Lausanne, 
1840. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
ON THE OPINIONS OF SOME EARLY CHRISTIANS. 


"STILL, in fact, although our construction of Scripture on 
this subject differ from that of the “schoolmen,” and 
also from that of the Puritans, yet is it really anything but 
novel. It is rather a return to the opinions of not a few 
Christian teachers of the early ages. These views were 
held, under various modifications, but all involving a non- 
belief, or at least non-assertion, of the doctrine of infinite 
evil, not only by Origen, but by Justin Martyr, who 
wrote, “It is not proper to call the soul immortal* 


* The late Dr. R. W. Hamilton comments on this passage (which he 
‘quotes from Bishop Taylor) as follows:—‘ The language might imply, 
though not necessarily, that such punishment admitted of possible termina- 
tion. That ‘will’ is not assumed.” We think this criticism would 
hardly have been offered, if Dr. Hamilton had carefully examined the 
context. Justin Martyr says (in the person of the aged man, in whose 
person he speaks what he himself believes true), *'Then souls are not 
immortal? (i.e. not necessarily.) No. ButIsay that all souls do not die; 
for that were truly gainful for the wicked (ovk Épa à0dyaror ovr. AAAd 
phy obde àmoüvfckew dul mácas Tàs Puxds eye Epuaov yap jv as adnbas 
ois kakots.”)—Dialogue, p. 148. “ Plainly implying, that though all souls 
did not, yet some did actually die.”—Dodwell on the Soul, p. 34. 

Justin says farther, “The soul partakes of life, since God wills it to live ; 
thus, indeed, will it not partake of it sometime, when He may will it not 
to live (Swijs 3 wuxh peréxer ewer Sv adrhy 5 Oeds BoóAerav ovrws Épa 
Kar ob pebéter mori, órav abr)v ph Oédru Shv),” p. 150. “For, as the soul and 
body are severed by death, etc., so when it is fit for the soul no longer to 
be, the life-giving spirit departs from it, and the soul is no more, or exists 
mo more (o8rws xa Stay sin Thy wvxhv umkéri elvai, bwréorh dx’ duris 
awd Sorindy nvevpa, kat oun eat 4 Px} Ert),” p. 151. : 

“For whatever things are or ever shall be beside God, these have a 
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(Ovàé uj» àÜávarov xpi) NEyew adr), p. 147—meaning, 


not necessarily or universally. ‘Those souls which are: 


worthy to appear before God, die no more; but these 
are punished as long as God wills for them to exist and 
to be punished (és tay avtas xal eivat kai koXatea0ac 
0 GOeos 06A5)," p. 149. So Irenæus: “As the heavens, 
the sun, the moon, and the stars were made, when before 
they were not, and continue through long periods, ac- 
cording to the will of God, so judging concerning souls 
and spirits, and, indeed, concerning all things that are 
made, one would in no degree err; for all things which 
are made have a beginning of their creation, but con- 
tinue as long as God wills them both to be, and to con- 
tinue. For life is not from us, nor from our nature, but 
is given according to the grace of God; and so, he that 
duly keeps the gift of life, and offers thanks to Him who 
bestowed it, shall receive length of days for ever and ever ; 
but he who casts it away, and is ungrateful to his Maker 
for being made, and knows not Him who bestows it, he 
deprives himself of continuance for ever and ever.’’* 


corruptible nature, and are liable to vanish away (or be annihilated), and 
no more be. For God alone is ungenerated and incorruptible, and there- 
foreis He God. But all things else beside Him are generated and corrup-. 
tible. l'or this reason souls both die and are punished ; since, had they 
been ungenerated, they would not have sinned, etc." 

Oca yàp éort pera Toy Otrov’ À Eora: wort, TaUra $iciw $üapriv Exe, 
kal ĝia re éfaavicOrvat kal gj eivou čri. Móvos yàp &yévvgros kal plap- 
TOS Oeds, kal 5:& ToUTo Oeds doro TÈ be Aorrà mávra peTÓ ToUTOv, "yevvqrà. 
xal $0dprd. Toórov xádpw xol amo0vftckovciv al Wuxal kal koAdfovrac 
éxei ef &yevyrou. Jjcav oUm! àv ègnudpravov, k. v. A.—Justin Martyr, 
Dialogue, p. 149. | | 

It is quite manifest, from these passages, that the extinction of some 
souls was expected by Justin. The “will,” therefore, is assumed. 

* Quemadmodum enim coclum—sol et luna et relique stellee—cum 
ante non essent facta sunt et multa tempora perseverant secundum. 
voluntatem Dei, sic et de animabus, et de spiritibus, et omnino de omnibus 
his que facta sunt, cogitans quis minim? peccavit; quando omnia qum 
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Arnobius wrote, the souls of the condemned “lie (in 
torments), and being reduced to nought, vanish in the 
frustration of perpetual destruction. For they are of 
middle quality, as is learned from the authority of Christ, 
and may be destroyed, if they ignore the God of life, or 
be freed from exile, if they have attended to his threaten- 
ings and his favours. This is the true death of man; 
this which makes nothing to remain; for that death 
which is seen is the severance of souls from bodies, not 
the extreme end of abolition. This, I say, is man’s true 
death, when souls ignorant of God are consumed by 
torment of very long duration in fierce fire.”* 

Jerome, on Isaiah lxvi. 24, says, ** Moreover, they who 
maintain that punishments will at some time eud, 
and, although after long periods, torments will have a 
termination, use these testimonies;" and then, having 
given the passages which seem to favour that opinion, 
he adds these words: “All which they unfold or 
adduce, wishing to maintain that, after anguish and tor- 
ments, reliefs are to come, which are now to be hidden 
facta sunt, initium quidem facture sux habeant, perseverant autem quoad 
usque ea Deus e£ esse et perseverare voluerit.—Non enim ex nobis, neq. ex 
nostra natura vita est: sed secundum gratiam Dei datur; et ideo, qui 
servaverit datum vite, et gratias egerit ei qui prestitit, accipiet et in 
seculum seculi longitudinem dierum; qui autem abjecerit eam et ingratus 
extiterit factori ob hoc quód factus est, et non cognoverit eum qui prestat, 
ipse se privat in seculum seculi perseverantiá.— Iren. lib. ii. c. 64, cited in 
Orig. cont. Cels., Annot. p. 48. 

* Jaciuntur enim et ad nihilum redact» interitionis perpetuæ frustra- 
tione vanescunt. Sunt enim medis qualitatis (sicut Christo auctore com- 
pertum est), et interire quz possint, Deum si ignoraverint vite; et ab 
exilio liberari, si ad ejus se minas atq. indulgentias applicdriut. Hee est 
hominis mors vera, hsec nullum residuum faciens: nam illa quse sub oculis 
cernitur, animarum est à corporibus dijugatio, non finis abolitionis 
extremus: hec inquam, est hominis mors vera; cum animse nescientes 


Deum, per longissimi temporis cruciatum consumentur igni fero."— 
Quoted in Dodwell on the Soul, p. 68. | 
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from those to whom fear is salutary, that by terror of 
punishment they may desist from sin; which question we 
ought to leave to the knowledge of God alone; of whom 
not only the mercies but the dreadful inflictions are 
justly weighed, and He  knoweth whom, in what 
manner, and how long He ought to condemn.” He 
had said something of like purport on Isaiah xxiv., 
near the end: “It is to be known that human frailty 
cannot know the judgment of God, nor decide con- 
cerning the magnitude and measure of penalties; which is 
left to the will of God."* 

Broughton very properly asks, after quoting those last 
words— Would Jerome have said this, had he believed the 
eternity of hell torments.” + 

Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. 40, p. 665), after having 
spoken of the eternal punishments of the condemned in 
the common manner, doubtingly, and as if correcting 
himself, subjoins, * Unless one please here also to under- 
stand this in a more philanthropic sense, and more 


* Cited by Dr. T. Burnet (De Statu, etc., p. 305).—“ Porrò qui volunt 
supplicia aliquando finiri, et licet post multa tempora, terminum habere 
tormenta, his utuntur testimoniis. Quse omnia replicant, asseverare 
cupientes, post cruciatus et tormenta, futura refrigeria que nunc abscon- 
denda sunt ab his quibus timor utilis est; ut dum supplicia reformidantur, 
peccare desistant. Quod nos Dei solius debemus scientie derelinquere ; 
cujus non solum misericordie sed et tormenta in pondere sunt; et 
novit quem, quo modo, et quamdiu, debeat judicare. Sciendum quód 
judicium Dei non possit scire humana fragilitas, nec de ponarum 
magnitudine atque mensurá ferre sententiam ; que Domini arbitrio dere- 
licta est." 

T On Futurity, p. 457. It was not candid in a late writer merely 
to say, “Jerome sums up the passages—adduced towards the support of 
the fina] deliverance of the wicked—evidently with strong disapproval.” 
(Rewards, etc., p. 444.) It ought to have been added, he inclined to 
the dootrine of terminable suffering and ultimate destruction ; for this 
secms clear from his words above given. 
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worthily of the Punisher;" intimating that it is more 
humane and more divine to moderate these punishments. 
When Nilus, disciple of Chrysostom, and a martyr, 
noticed this place of Nazianzen, he inferred from it that 
in those times the dogma of the eternity of punishments 
had been doubted of, and disputed by the fathers; “ for 
Nazianzen,” says he, “permits those who will, to regard 
that fire in a milder or more philanthropic sense.” * 
Gregory Nyssen wrote, “Since it needs that from such 
(a soul) the stains in its nature, by sins, be by some 
healing process removed, on this account, in the present 
life, the medicine of virtue has been applied for the cure 
of such wounds; but if it remain unhealed, then, in the 
life after this, the healing is dispensed. But as there 
are differences in sufferings of the body, of which some 
admit cure with more ease, some with more difficulty, in 
which amputations and cauteries, and bitter drugs are 
employed for the removal of the disease which assails the 
body, in some such way the subsequent judgment is 
announced for healing the disorders of the soul; which to 
the more loose or proud is a menace, and a dismal resurrec- 
tion, that by fear of the retribution of sufferings, we 
might be made prudent as to the flight from wickedness ; 
but to the more wise there is believed to be cure and 


* “Cum de penis eternis damnatorum modo vulgari locutus esset, 
dubitabundus et quasi se corrigens, subdit ei u3 T& plàov kávra)0a votw 
ToUro piravOpwrdérepov, Kal Tov KoAdfuvros ewatiws. Nisi alicui placeat 
hoc mitius erga homines et digné Deo puniente, hic quoque intelligere. 
Innuit et magis humanum et magis divinum esse has ponas moderari. 
Hunc locum Nazianzeni cùm notasset Nilus, Chrysostomi discipulus, et 
martyr, inde colligit, Temporibus illia apud Patres dubium et in utramque 
partem disputatum fuisse illud dogma de poenarum seternitate, Quando- 
quidem Nazianzenus, inquit, é$rf: rots BovAouévois votjmat Tb wup ékeivo 
$iAavÓpemórepov, Liberum relinquit volentibus Ignem illum mitius 
interpretari," — Cited in Burnet, De Statu, etc., p. 306, note. 
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healing from God, who recalls his own creature to that 
‘grace which it had at the beginning.”* Elsewhere the - 
same father wrote, ** But his aim (namely, that of God) is 
one—that of perfecting by some means in every man all 
the fulness of our nature; these indeed at once already in 
this life being purified from wickedness, those being 
healed subsequently by fire in fitting periods, and thus to 
all those who have not made a right estimate of good and 
evil in the life which is here, adding the (final) communi- 
cation of that good which is in Him.”+ 


* Exed) xpela ToU kqkelvns [vvx?s] tas eupvelas e& auapriav KnAldas, 
Sid rivos iarpelas, eFaipeOjvat robrou evexev, èv pev TH wapovon Saf, 1d Tis 
dper7s pdpuaxov eis Oepamelay trav tooltTwy Tpoceré?n Tpavuárwv. Ei È 
adepdwevros pevédr, dv ry pera Taira Big rapsévrat 4 Oepanela. "AAA! Gomép 
elo Twes karà Tb dua TOv waOnudrev Biadopal, v at py faov as de 
SuoxodAwrépoy thy Oepawelay mwpoclevrai, ip’ Gv kol Toual kal kavrfpia kal 
vikpal $apuakomolia, mpbs. Thy àvaipegiw ToU evakijjavros máBovs Ty owpaTE 
vapaAauBárovras TowÜUrÓv Ti kal N uerà TaUTa Kpiols els Gepamelav trav tis 
Yuxis appworhparwv KaremayyédAerar 6 ois piv xavvorépois awed}, Kal 
oxvipwxay otiw exavdoracts, ds àv bf ris Tav adyewarv avtidocews wpds 
THY Huyhy Tijs Kaxids cwpponobelnper, rois 0$ avverwrépois ikrpéia Kal Oepameía 
wapa TOU O«oU, Tb iow wAdcpua wpbós thy eÈ àpxüs émaváyóvros xdpw, 
eves morevera.—Greg. Nyss. c. 8, Orat. Catech. cited in. Annot. Orig. 
cont. Cels., pp. 47, 48. 

T Zxowbs Bb abr els, b. TeAeie0éyros 4) Bid ray Kal’ €xacrov üvOpwwov 
wavrbs ToU Ts $Ücews uwv xAnpeparos, TGv né» eU0Us Kön xarà Tbv Biov- 
ToUTOV wb kakidás kekaÜapuévmy, 1 06 perà TaUra Óià ToU qvpbs rois. xa0fj- 
Kouvo: xpévois i&rpevÜévrov, ray è èrlons kal ToU kaAoV Kal Tov KaKod Thy 
welpay wapa tov ride Blov ayvonodvTwy, wact mpocOeivar Thy petovaolay Tay 
év avro. kaAay.— Greg. Nyss. de Anim. et. Resur., p. 686, cited in Orig. c. 
Cels., Annot. p. 49. See also Augustin and Clemens Alexandrinus, pp. 86, 
87 above; to whom Theophilus Antiochenus and Tatian might be added. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
ON THE RETROSPECT OF THE WHOLE. 


Turse citations have been made, not from great deference 
for the opinions of the “fathers,” * but to show that a 
non-reception of the doctrine of infinite evil cannot be 
regarded as a modern innovation ; since we have instances 
of it among Christians of the first ages. Their authority 
is not great, for they held other opinions, which we can 
no way receive. The last quoted, for example, Gregory 
of Nyssa, appears to have held transubstantiation.t Still 
we are free to acknowledge, that we could less unwill- 
ingly, because with less pain to conscience or the moral 
sense, accept the dogma of transubstantiation than that 
of * infinite evil." 

That dogma, no doubt, contradicts the senses, and is 
moreover at variance with reason and all our conceptions 
of possibility. But it does not infringe or weaken the 
belief of the moral perfection of God. On the contrary, 
were it credible, it would rather enhance our estimation 
of divine love and condescension; and certainly would 
enlarge the sphere or idea of divine Omnipotence; for it 
would imply a triumph over even the contradictory and 


* It is obvious that many of them were very weak and credulous, and 
that they frequently contradict both each other and themselves; had the 
work of Daillé been more duly studied, certain writers, if honest, would 
have laid far less stress on patristic testimony.—See Hallam’s Liter. of 
Europe, vol. ii. pp. 322—324. 

t See his words, quoted in the Greek, in Clarke's * Sacred Literature," 
vol. i. p. 438. 
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impossible. Whereas it appears to us that the theory of 
never-ending evil—whether as chosen, or permitted to be 
perpetual by the Supreme Being, or whether as in itself 
inevitable, and not controllable by Him, except at the cost 
of an infinite good—would involve inferences most for- 
midable to a belief of the moral perfection and omnipo- 
tence of God; more formidable, as we conceive, than 
even the creed of ancient Parsism, in its best shape 
(already referred to*), and of the Gnostics and Mani- 
chees, which was partially grafted upon it. Because in 
maintaining the existence of antagonistic and rival prin- 
ciples of good and evil (Ormuzd and Ahriman), these 
ancient speculatists, or many of them, held those rival 
powers to be themselves subordinate; ultimately to be 
controlled by the supreme and perfect Deity, who would 
at length extinguish or annihilate all evil: whereas the 
very essence of the doctrine we have been examining, is 
the frightful fact that, under the immediate administration 
of the Most Holy and Most High, neither moral nor 
penal evil shall be caused or permitted ever to cease. 

It has been well said, by a late writer, “Admit but 
the possibility of the ultimate disappearance of evil, and 
the burden of the mystery of its present existence be- 
comes from that moment not intolerable. The crushing 
weight of an infinite pressure is lightened. That any- 
thing, or many things, can be working together now 
for final evil, and that nothing ever can or will cause the 
universe to become again like its Author, all-good ; this 
is the disturbing, distressing thought or theory, which, 
In proportion as it is received, outweighs all accumu- 
lation of evidences from all the regions of physical or 
metaphysical theology. Any mystery, or even any evil, 
may be borne, if we may be permitted to believe that it 


* Page 20 above. 
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will cease at some point of the future; but the moment 
we assume that the least evil is eternal, we darken our 
whole view of God’s character and government inde- 
finitely.” 

In that admirable treatise, ‘‘The Eclipse of Faith,” the 
atheist and sceptic are introduced as saying, “‘ We agree 
with you Christians, that the Bible contains no greater 
difficulties than those involved in the inscrutable ‘ consti- 
tution and course of nature.” * To that position we 
can fully accede, ¿f it be admitted, as has been here 
argued, that the Bible does not reveal and affirm endless 
evil; but not otherwise. It is said, perhaps truly, the 
‘universe does not contradict that doctrine; on the con- 
trary, terrible analogies point towards it. But were this 
granted, it is yet but negative, or at most very obscurely 
presumptive; it leaves large room for hope that evil may 
not be endless; whereas, if the Bible unquestionably 
affirmed that it shall be so, it must be owned that it 
would reveal, positively, a continuance of sinfulness and 
misery incalculably greater than nature and the universe 
anywhere foretell or demonstrate. Most true it is, that 
the Bible reveals (in God’s perfection and the prospect of 
the redeemed) unspeakably higher good than nature could 
even imagine; but, not the less, it would contain greater 
difficulties concerning evil than nature presents, if it really 
taught what many find in it. 

We are quite aware that the foregoing arguments can 
be very ingeniously disputed, with great plausibility and 
frequent success, by skilfully evading a fair view of what 
has been advanced, and by denouncing the reasonings em- 
ployed as heretical and pernicious. | 

It would be easy for an adroit writer to minister to thc 
zcal or prejudices of a party, and perhaps to reinforce 

* Page 409. 
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his own convictions—whether firm or tottermg—by skil- 
fully constructing and disposing such strictures. It is 
sufficient reason for publishing this volume without a 
name, that we are the less called on to answer such 
aspersions, or partial, and incorrect representations as 
those criticisms might possibly contain. They would be 
best answered by silence, and by the indications which 
these pages offer—if at all responding to our desire and 
consciousness—of an upright and devout aim, and a fair 
treatment of the question. We have no expectation 
that our arguments will convince persons who are firmly 
fixed, and as it were intrenched, in contrary opinions. 
On the other hand, we have no apprehension that they 
will promote unbelief or heresy; or will tend to weaken 
the faith and obedience, or abate the love and gratitude 
of those who shall accept them as conclusive, or admit 
that they possess some weight. Meanwhile we trust that 
they will cheer and disburden certain minds, now shaken 
and oppressed with grievous doubt ; as showing that the 
doctrine of unending evil is no more necessary to the 
belief of Christ’s deity or Christ’s redemption, than is the 
doctrine of Christ’s real bodily presence in the Eucharist, 
or that of infant perdition; that, on the contrary, the 
renouncement of the belief that evil will never terminate 
or be destroyed, renders the “great mystery of godli- 
ness? incomparably more credible; the adoration.of God 
our Saviour unspeakably more cordial and confiding; and 
his gospel a more glorious and veritable gospel for the 
world. 

We offer heartfelt prayer to the Author of all truth 
and virtue, for tenderness of conscience, and a right spirit, 
that this our happier doctrine may never, by us or by the 
readers of these pages, be wrested as, by some, all doc- 
trines of grace have been; may never be so perverted, as 
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to bear antinomian fruit; never to make sin appear less 
hateful and formidable; nor the punishment of unpar- 
doned sin less certain and imminent, nor its anguish less 
intense ; but, on the contrary, that, by the fuller credi- 
bility and conceivableness of this prospect, it may take 
deeper hold on many spirits. 

We would desire and pray that these views of divine 
equity and mercy, which approve themselves gloriously 
and delightfully to our moral judgment, may prompt us 
at once to a more fervent thankfulness and devout self- 
scrutiny, proportioned to our stronger belief and appre- 
hension of a Redeemer’s love, and of the vast spheres 
and cycles of manifold efficacy in which that love will be 
evinced and triumph. 

If there were to be any one of us, or of our readers, who 
should become less afraid of perdition, because perdition 
is here so represented as to be an object of rational belief; 
if there were any one who should learn to abhor iniquity 
less, because here taught that the God, who is all-good, 
wil (as we trust), in some remote hereafter, blot out 
and expunge from his creation that which He far more 
abhors; if auy one should aim at all less strenuously 
at being made altogether and quickly meet for his Re- 
deemer's joy, because he has learned to hope that those 
who, through hardness of heart, shall never be made meet 
for it, will, after endurance incalculable by us, “ utterly 
perish;" that unhappy person (continuing so to abuse 
the glad tidings) must be believed to provoke and draw 
down upon himself the most lengthened and severest 
sufferings of futurity. Wherefore? Because he “ con- 
tinues in sin that grace may abound;” or, at least, flat- 
ters himself, that it will superabound towards him, at the 
expense of divine truth and justice. Such a case (may 
God forbid its occurrence) would appear even more 
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criminal and wretched, than that of those who can per- 
vert God’s grace, while holding the darkest and harshest | 
tenets that man’s theology has supposed or constructed 
from the Christian Scriptures; because such a reader 
would be perverting that view of the gospel which is 
justly felt to be more attractive and glorious; con- 
‘ sciously making an evil use of what he professes to 
accept as the true and blessed interpretation of God’s 
gracious purposes. 

In the meantime we conclude our inquiry with this. 
heartfelt prayer to the sole Author of good.—Thou, in 
whom all moral glory and excellence combine and reign, 
who art all-holy, all-just, all-merciful, unerring in the 
purposes and acts which those attributes involve and 
regulate—Thou, to the transcendent beauty, unity, and 
harmony of whose spiritual perfections, our weak con- 
ceptions of goodness are but faint analogies—Thou 
knowest the feeble thoughts which it has been here 
attempted to arrange and to express. 

So far as they are founded in thy holy truth, and 
devoutly intended to subserve thy glory, and to aid our 
fellow-men in faith and hope and adoring thoughts of 
Thee, prosper them, we pray Thee, toward those most 
important ends. If, more or less, “we have erred,” 
if our narrow apprehension of the character and scope 
of thy justice and thy mercy, and of the infinite range 
of thy divine acts and counsels, has misled us into some 
wrong interpretations of thy revealed truth, Thou seest 
that, so far as we can ascertain our ruling motive, it has 
been, in all humility and reverence, to vindicate the 
honour and rectitude of thy ways. Therefore, we pray 
Thee, O adorable Lord, to forgive those errors and that 
short-sightedness. Graciously avert all ill result from 
them, which we most earnestly deprecate. Make these 
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investigations, whatever alloy of error be found in them, 
at: least very useful to some kindred minds, who hitherto 
have not been able to bear a more overwhelming doctrine, 
neither yet now are able. And let not any, good Lord, 
pervert these words to their own harm and loss. We 
beg it in his name who came not to condemn, but to save. 
Amen. 


/ 


THE END. 
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